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18 sq. One 5é pv Kpovidns iwifuyos, aidépe vaiwr, 

yains 7’ év pifnot cal avdpact Troddov ayeivo. 

The scholiasts supposed that it was Zeus, not Strife, who dwells yains év 
pifyor, and Paley has punctuated the line accordingly. I do not in any case 
doubt that he is wrong, but if the Theogony is evidence, he can almost be 
proved so. In the Theogony the yijs pitas are a kind of suburb of Tartarus, 
from which the author does not very clearly distinguish them. In his useful 
though somewhat desultory gazetteer of those districts? he says that Styx 
dwells there apart from the gods, and that Iris only comes down when there 
are oaths to be administered in Olympus. Clearly Zeus is not at home in such 
a place. Strife herself is not enumerated in the Theogony among the residents, 
but her family is. Whatever she may be elsewhere, both in the Works and 
Days and in the Theogony® she is the daughter of Night ; and in the Theogony 
not only Night but also her two sons Sleep and Death reside in the district. 
Strife may appropriately keep them company. 

The construction of @j«e is of course, as Sittl says, double, with the 
prepositional phrase and the adjective; and presumably Guyet was right in 
omitting re. 


202. For alvos of beast-fables cf. Archil. frr. 81 and 96, Theocr. xiv. 43; 
and for this particular fable cf. a poem beginning ‘ A sparrow-hawk proud .. .’ 
reprinted by Mr. A. H. Bullen* from Weelkes’s Madrigals (1600). 


267. Avos o>Oarpos: see A. B. Cook, Zeus i. pp. 196 sq. and note 6. 
314. daipuou 8’ olos énaOa, 16 tpyaferOar apecvor, 

el kev amr’ ddXoTpiwv cTedvwv aecippova Oupov 

és Epyov tpéas pedeTas Biov, ws ce xedevo. 


At this notorious crux editors are divided as to whether the MSS. reading 
shall be retained or éya@a® substituted for it. Those who prefer éyc0a 
translate ‘ whatever your fortune may be’: éy¢0a subjunctive does not occur, 


1 The text referred to in these notes is that of * Lyrics from Elizabethan Songbooks, ed. 1913, 
Rzach. I have consulted the commentaries of _p. 210. 
Goettling and Flach (ed. 3, 1878), Paley (ed. 2, 5 Proposed apparently by D. Heinsius on the 
1883), Sittl (1889), and Waltz (1909); and the basis of Proclus’s note: dwoios A» éxdory rvyxdry 
translations of Peppmueller (1896), Mair (1908),  Alos dwo8edouévos. Rzach’s critical note fails to 
and Evelyn- White (1914). record the conjecture, though it is adopted by 

2 726 sqq. 3 225. Paley and Sittl. 
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but seems to be defensible; daiwow is presumably a dative of respect, and 
daiuwv means ‘destiny’ or ‘fortune,’ as for example at Aesch. Ag. 1341, 
Ch. 511, Pers. 161, Her. i. 111. If, on the other hand, éna@a is retained, the 
meaning is ‘to one so skilled as you were.’ Aaiyvwyv, whether it means ‘a 
superman,’ or whether, as Hesychius asserts, it is equivalent to danpwr, is 
authenticated in such a context by Archil. fr. 3 Eepéwy 5€ rrodvorovoy Ecoetar 
Epyov, | TavTns yap xeivor Saipovés eiot wayns, | Seorrora: EvBoins Sovpixdvrot.* 
Either of these solutions makes sense up to a point: both seem to me to 
leave the condition which follows unintelligible. Work is good absolutely, not 
only ‘if you avoid vain covetousness and do as I tell you.’ I suggest therefore, 
as a possibility, that the comma in 314 should be placed after épyafecO@a, and 
that, keeping énc@a, we should translate: ‘to a genius such as you were at 
work, it is better to mind your work as I bid you.’ Work is (good absolutely, 
but) especially good if you have a natural aptitude for it. I have treated 
Saipnwv as being used as in Archilochus, though there are other possibilities. 
The sense is, I think, righted thus, but there is a difficulty in this solution 
which I will not conceal. I cannot parallel ofos with an articulated infinitive. 
In Attic Greek, however, the articulated infinitive is not very uncommon with 
an adjective implying capability or the like,” and oles with a plain infinitive in 
similar contexts already occurs several times in Homer. That the few 
instances of articulated infinitives in early lyric poetry are all nominatives is 
not, I think, a vital objection, even if it is true,‘ for in Aeschylus, where the 
figure first becomes moderately common, there are more accusatives than 
nominatives.© In Epic the construction is an eccentricity in any case, and 
the apparent examples are usually explained away,° but short of violent 
alteration it cannot be got rid of here, and there seems to be no a priori reason 
why, if the infinitive in Epic takes an article by exception, it should not 
take it as much when it represents an accusative as when it represents a 


nominative. 
416. peta Sé tTpérrerar Bporeos ypas 
ToAXov erahporepos. 


Longe magis agile et uegetum ad obeunda negotia surgit humanum corpus: 
Goettling (following the scholiasts), and similarly Paley, Sittl, Walz, Mair. 
This rendering is possible. Xpws in early epic covers the meanings ‘skin,’ 
‘complexion,’ ‘ flesh,’ between which it is usually difficult to distinguish more 


1 Cf. Heracl. fr. 97 Bywater, Plat. Crat. 398B, 
E.M. p. 35, 24. 

2 See Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, p. 318. 

8. 58 ob yap Ex’ dvip | olos 'Odveveds lErxer 
dpny dwd olxov dyuivas. | queis 8 of wb re Toten 
duuvduer. B. 272, €. 491, p. 537. X- 234. 

4 Pind. Ol. ii. 107 is debated. On Pindar’s 
other examples see Gildersleeve in Am. Phil. Soc. 
Trans, 1878, p. 11. 

5 So also in Sophocles, Herodotus and Thu- 


cydides: see Birklein’s statistics in Schanz’s 
Beitrdge, 1888, Heft 7. Professor Gildersleeve 
(i.c. p. 8) writes: ‘ What was the infinitive to the 
Greek himself? If anything definite, an accusa- 
tive it would seem, ... The use of the infini- 
tive as an object led in time to its use as a 
subject.’ 

® v. 52, Hes. fr. 164. Grammarians (except 
Birklein, who thinks it corrupt) seem to have 
overlooked our passage. 
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precisely; and it sometimes comes very near to meaning ‘body,’ though I 
know no parallel in such a context as this.1_ Against this interpretation, 
however, must be set the fact that ypws tpémeras is a common phrase in 
reference to change of colour (e.g. Ar. Lys. 27 ri xpws Ttétpamtat ;), and occurs 
already four times in Homer? as a symptom of fear, and therefore presumably 
in its ordinary meaning. So that a superficial meaning of xpws is probable 
here also. Further, Hesiod in two other places uses the word xpws in 
speaking of the effect of heat on the human body, and in both it appears to 
mean ‘skin.’ 588 avanréos dé te ypws bd xavparos is not perhaps decisive, but 
575 néAcos Xpoa xappe: admits of no doubt, for Homer supplies an interpre- 
tation. At » 430 Athena, disguising Odysseus as an old man, «dpe pév 
oi ypoa Kadov évi ywauTrroio: pédecar | EavOds 8 ex neparis Sreve Tpixas— 
that is, made his skin dry and wrinkled. In 416 Hesiod may therefore 
be expected to refer to a reversal of the process described in 575, and I should 
translate: ‘the skin of men becomes less burdensome by far.’ Paley appears 
to suggest that édadpos could be used of colour, but that seems in the highest 
degree improbable. 


’AOnvains Su@os: Geop. ii. 49. I TO eis Tas méres THs KaTacKEVTS 
. 810 ypn Yarxéas 


430. 


&vexa TeV épyadeiwy Tos yewpyous EpxesOar aovudopor . . 
wal réxtovas 7 év avtois éyew Tois aypois } mAnaiov. 


436. Boe évvaernpw. According to Saserna one yoke of oxen suffices 
for 100 iugera of arable land,? i.e. rather more than 62 acres. Since Hesiod 
speaks of one pair, this may perhaps furnish some slight indication of the 
maximum size of the farm he has in contemplation—a subject on which 
it is not easy to find evidence in the poem.‘ As Varro says, however, much 
must depend on the nature of the land. 

The Homeric evidence, such as it is, suggests that Hesiod’s farm may 
have been well within the maximum arrived at by this rather shadowy route. 
At I 578 Meleager is offered a réyevos mrepixaddés, half vineyard, half arable, 
which is to be wrevtnxovtoyvov. How much a yuns was the ancients did not 
know, but if it is rightly interpreted by moderns as a day’s ploughing, it 
probably differed not much from the Latin tugerwm, which should, according 
to Pliny, take a day to plough under suitable conditions.6 Meleager's 





‘ Lebrs (Quaest. Ep. p. 193) proposed a lacuna 
after 416 on the ground that xpus means ‘ skin,’ 
and was only used of the body where the surface 
of the body was concerned. This is probably 
true of the common use in connexion with cloth- 
ing and armour (e.g. y. 67 wepl xpol eluara éoro), 
but is too sweeping in view of such phrases as 
Nh. 414 obdé ri of xpws chrerac ob8é yu edral | 
fc8over. 

9 N 279, 284. P 733. $412. 

* Varro, R.R. i. 19. 1. Cato’s estimates are 
for vineyards one pair per 100 iugera, for olive- 
yards one pair per 80 iugeva (R.R. x. xi.). 





* Cf. 608. Of course Hesiod may be thinking 
of one plough and its team as a unit or minimum 
(contrast however the singular at 405). The 
plurals elsewhere in the poem, however, prove 
nothing, for he uses the plural even of a single 
yoke (434, 468). Still this indication as to the 
size of his farm would be of very slight value if 
anything more definite were forthcoming. 

5 N.H, xviii. 178 iustum est proscindi sulco 
dodvantali iugerum uno die... si sit facilitas soli. 
Probably therefore it is much the same as the 
Spanish measure inugum, defined as quod uno ingo 
bowm uno die exavari posset. (Varro, R.R. i. 10. 1, 
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réuevos then was on this hypothesis to be little more than 30 acres, and yet 
a tempting reward; and Curius Dentatus is variously reported either to have 
accepted an award of 50 iugera for his services, or to have refused it in 
favour of the 7 iugera of a veteran’s allotment.’ It is just worth pointing 
out that a 30-acre typical holding seems to have existed in early times, both 








} 


in England and on the Continent,? and to have corresponded, in England, to 


the possession of two oxen.* In Italy recorded allotments varied from 2 to 
140 iugera,* but a typical holding of about 30 acres is perhaps implied by the 
fact that conquered land was sold in plots of 50 tugera.® 


442. tetpatpupov. Add to the parallels given by Sittl and Paley, 
Moretum 47 ‘iamque subactum | leuat opus, palmisque suum dilatat in 
orbem, | et notat impressis aequo discrimine quadris.’ 


479 sqq. Cf. Psalm cxxix. 6-8. Of late sowing Varro® says: ‘post 
brumam . . . non serere, quod tantum intersit ut ante brumam sata quae 
septimo die, post brumam sata quadragesimo die uix existant.’ 
Theophr. H.P. viii. 1. 3 sqq. 


See however 


602. Ord tT’ dotxov troveiaBax. 


Some commentators take this to mean ‘get an unattached unmarried | 
servant,’ though docxos in this sense requires support, and the conjunction , 


of moveicBa: and d&ifncGa in 603 is awkward. If, as I imagine, they are 
moved by the mood of troseiaGar, 707 sq. should serve as a caution to those 
who would distinguish between Hesiod’s roety and his rovetoOat. 


Ons is a | 


paid labourer, E.M. 452. 23 0 émi picO@ Sovrevwr, as distinguished from | 


a serf: Hom. 8644 Ofrés te Suwés te; schol. of CAedOepa pev pucO@ Se 
P 443 ayjnvopt Aaopédovts | map Aros edXOovtes Onrevcaper eis 
éviautov | utcO@ éri pnr@. When you have got your harvest in is the time to 
discharge, not to engage, labourers; and that surely must be the meaning 
here. 
628. 


SovAevorTes. 


‘ / 4 
EVKOT UWS TTOALGAS VNOS TTEPA TOVTOTrOpOLO. 


The scholiasts and such commentators as express an opinion are unanimous 


in supposing that mrepa here means sails, but when Paley adds that ‘to furl | 


the sail was oréAXew, the folds or tucks were croApot or orodides,’ he is 
contributing nothing material to the support of his view. Srodifew is not 
elsewhere used of sails, and this is no ordinary furling of sails but a laying 


Plin. N.H. xviii. 9.) See further Hultsch, 
Metrologie*, p. 841, Mommsen, Rom. Gesch,” i. 
p. 2044. On ins see schol. ad I. 579, E.M. 
242. 23. Hesych. s.vv. wevrnxorréyvos, rerpd-yvor, 
Eustath. pp. 776. 60, 1572. 18, 1851. 62. Smith, 
Dict. Ant. ii. 161a. If the modern explanation 
is right, rerpdyvor at o. 374 (and Ap. Rhod. 
iti, 412, Orph. Arg. 874) is puzzling, but those 
‘who think rerpdyvow to be a day’s ploughing 
reduce Meleager's reward to a very small holding. 
An acre is also a day's ploughing, larger than 


the ingerum, perhaps owing to the employment 
of a larger plough team. See F. Seebohm, 
English Village Community, pp. 124, 387. 

1 Columella, 1. 3. 10, id. praef. 14, Pliny, 
N.H. xviii. 18, Val. Max. iv. 3. 5. 

2 Seebohm, op. cit. pp. 27, 73, 389. 

3 Ibid. p. 65. 

* See Smith, Dict. Ant. i. p. 86a. 

5 Script. Gromat. pp. 115, 136, 152, Lachm. 

© RR. i. 34.1. Cf. Pliny, N.H. xviii. 204. 
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away for the winter. S7reAXew is an appropriate word and became technical 
of furling sails, but it is not confined to sails and is equally appropriate of 
clothes, or indeed of any orderly arrangement, as are oroAwoi and orodides. 
TroApot Aaigous (Aesch. S. 723) no doubt means sails, just as veBpa@v arorides 
(Eur. Hel. 1358) means fawnskins, and orodpoi veep@v (Eur. H.F. 526) means 
wreaths, but the virtue resides in the genitives, not in the nominatives." 

Personally I see no means of determining whether Hesiod means sails 
or oars or both. In such lines as 67n vews oretdaip’ av ovprov mrepoy (Eur. 
Hel. 147) the poet is pinned by his adjective to the meaning ‘sails,’ just as in 
éknpérpors répvéiv nryAaopévos (App. Epigr. 204) he is pinned to the meaning 
‘oars.’ Eur. Tr. 1085 movtiov oxddos diccov trepoiow is, in itself, as neutral 
as Hesiod’s phrase. If anyone objects that to speak of ours as wings is less 
natural than so to speak of sails, I would reply that the converse metaphor of 
birds, mrepots épéocey,? proves that it did not seem so to the Greeks, that 
Nicander sees fit to say that a tortoise, which swims with its feet, axipjos 
SiarAwe. mrepvyecouy,® and finally that the most valuable authority for the 
interpretation of Hesiod is Homer, and in Homer we read (A 125=¥ 272) 
épeTua Ta TE TTEPA VnVoL TéAOVTAL. 

643. vi OAYynv aiveivy peydrn 8 evi hoptia BéaOar. 

Some ancient scholars* (followed by Paley and, in intention, by Waltz) 
supposed aiveiy to mean ‘to decline,’ mapattetoGar, and Sophocles (fr. 106 N.) 
is reported to have used the word so, though évawveiv is usual. But the two 
similar sentiments recorded by Athenaeus:° cereverw pev mréov Exe, ETarveiv 
8 7d lcov and av & avtos, domep of cool, ta pev | dinar’ erraiver tod Sé 
xepdaivey €xou, and Virgil’s imitation, G. ii. 412 laudato ingentia rura, exiguum 
colito are strongly against such an interpretation; for the first two are 
pointless if so interpreted, and though Paley supposes Virgil to mean ‘decline,’ 
he produces no evidence to show that /audare can be used in this sense. 


727 sqq. Cf. E. Réclus, Les Primitifs, p. 245. ‘At 731 commentators 
quote Her. ii. 35 (of the Egyptians), to which add Girald. Cambr. Top. 
Hib. v. p. 172 R.S. (of the Irish). More relevant than these, since the motive 
is specified as religious, is Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8.9 (of the Essenes: os px 
Tas avyas UBpiforev Tov Geov).® 

Ll. 727-730 are difficult enough anyhow, but Rzach’s punctuation, which 
the English translators adopt,—a colon at the end of 728—is disastrous ; for, 





Seebohm, 
' 


. 
14, Pliny, ; 


achm. 
iii. 204. 


1 At Eratosth. Catast. 35 (whence Liddell and 
Scott quote croAls dxpd = dxpoorédov) runs should 
apparently be read. 

2 Eur. J.T. 289, cf. Aesch. Ag. 52, Lucian, 
i, 151; and in Latin, Lucr, vi. 743, Verg. Aen. 
i, 301, vi. 19, Ov. A.A. ii. 45, Met. v. 558, 
viii, 228, Apul. Met. v. 25, Cic. N.D. ii. 125, 
andconversely Prop. iv. 6, 47. 

? Alex. 559. Milton’s swan, more naturally, 


at least to an English ear, ‘ rows with oary feet ' 
(P.L. vii. 439), and so Ausonius, Epist, iii. 13 
vemipedes anates. 

* Plut. Mor. 22 f., E.M. 36. 24. 

5 iii, 122b, c. 

® See further Picart, C/vémonies et Coutumes 
(Amsterdam, 1723), i. p. 113; Burton, Arabian 
Nights, ii. p. 326. 
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to say nothing of the difficulties imported into the first two lines, it deprives 
paxapwy To vueTes Eace in 730 of all meaning by detaching it from 728. 
Omit the colon, and 727 tells you what not to do in the day time, the next 
three what not to do between sunset and sunrise, with the reason; though 
why the prohibition in 729 should be confined to the night passes my 
comprehension. 


742. Other ancient restrictions on the paring of the nails do not 
contribute much to the interpretation of Hesiod." The wife of the Flamen 
Dialis will not cut her nails until after the purification of the temple of 
Vesta, probably because she is under some sort of Taboo :* hair and nails 
may not be cut at sea except in a storm ‘ quod imitaretur naufragorum ultimum 
uotum :"* and some considered it pious to cut the nails on market days, in 
silence and beginning from the forefinger, for reasons neither recorded by 
Pliny* nor discernible to me. Since, however, there is some evidence that the 
cutting of hair and nails may serve as a form of purification,® Plutarch® may 
be right in explaining: dre dei xaOapovs tay ToLovTwY yevoyévous Eopratey, ovK 
év avtais Tais iepoupyiais ypnoOa xabapoe nai apaipéce: TOY TEpLTTMMATOV. 

The words ai@wv oidnpw can hardly be material to the prohibition, or 
taboos on iron in Greek and Roman ritual might be called in to help.’ 


pndé yuvatxeio NovTp@ ypoa padpiver Oa 
avépa. 
Some commentators have misunderstood this prohibition. 


753° 


Its modern 

















counterpart is the superstition which forbids the baptism of a boy in water | 
previously used to baptize a girl, and the danger feared is the communication | 


of feminine characteristics. See Frazer, Taboo, etc., pp. 145 sqq., and 
especially Crawley, Mystic Rose, pp. 202 sqq. 
A. S. F. Gow. 


t Commentators quote a saying of Pythagoras 
wapa Ovolay uh dvvxitov, the context of which 
may be illuminating ; but I do not know what 
the context is. Goettling gives a false reference 
and other commentators none. I cannot find 
the saying, and have some suspicion that it may 
be a figment, due to some confusion with the 
apophthegm quoted below, n. 5. 

2 Ov. F. vi. 230. Cf. Frazer, Taboo and the 
Perils of the Soul, pp. 258 sqq. 

* Petron. 103, 104: Frazer, however, connects 
this prohibition with the power of cut hair to 
raise storms (op. cit. p. 271). 

* N.H. xxviii. 28. 

5 Orestes cut his hair: Strabo, p. 535, Paus. 
viii. 34. 3, Frazer, op. cit. pp. 283 sqq. A 
Hebrew in prayer, according to Picart (CAé?- 
monies ct Coutumes, i. p. 107), ‘doit éviter autant 


qu'il se peut, de bdailler, de cracher, de se 
moucher, de laisser aller des vents;' but that 
is perhaps a matter of deportment rather than 
of superstition. The uncleanness of nail parings 
is perhaps implied in the saying quoted by 
Hershon (Talmudic Miscellany, p. 49, cf. Picart, 





ager ae et 


op. cit. p. 113): he who trims his nails and buries | 


the parings is a pious man ; he who burns them 
is a righteous man; but he who throws them 
away is a wicked man, for mischance might 
follow should a female step over them. Pytha- 
goras’s injunction (Diog. Laert. viii. 1. 17: 
dwovuxlopact xal covpais ux éroupeiv unde éploracba:) 
may be due only to the common fear of danger 
to the original owner of the nails. 

® Mor. 352 e. 

’ Plut. Mor. 819 e:;: Macrob. v. 19. 
Frazer, op. cit. pp. 225 $qq. 
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THE ABSTRVSA GLOSSARY AND THE LIBER 
GLOSSARVM. 


THE wholesome severity of publishers’ regulations restricted the small 
Teubner edition of Festus almost to the actual text of the archetype MSS. of 
Festus and his epitomator Paulus. The flimsy material to be picked up from 
mediaeval glossaries was excluded from this small and solid structure and 
reserved for the ampler space and freer air of a second volume, a volume 
which should attempt a reconstruction of Festus from Paulus’ excerpts, like an 
antiquarian’s reconstruction of the Forum from the ruins that now remain. 
In Goetz’ Corpus Glossaritorum Lattnorum we have apographs of the chief MS. 
of each important glossary, and in his Thesaurus Glossarum Emendatarum we 
have all the glosses edited and arranged in dictionary form; but much spade- 
work has to be done before these glosses can be used by an editor of Festus. 
Some has been done already by a pupil of Goetz in a Jena dissertation 
(A. Dammann de Festo pseudo-Philoxeni auctore, 1894), who shows the so-called 
Philoxenus Glossary to be compiled in part from Festus, and collects and 
emends its Festus glosses. Yet even this piece of work is not complete. For 
our (we may say) unique MS. of Philox.,a mere ninth-century MS. (of Laon ?), 
is an imperfect record of that large bilingual collection which has left so many 
traces of itself in the glossaries of the British Isles and of those parts of the 
Continent which received English or Irish culture. The Ab Absens Glossary, 
for example, printed by Goetz (C.G.L. IV. pp. 404-427) from a North Frankish 
MS. of Charlemagne’s time, has (in the A-section) a number of Festus glosses 
from this collection which are not recorded in our MS. of Philox. and are 
accordingly ignored by Dammann. My own spade-work is a series of Studies 
in Latin Glossaries, of which the present article forms No. V.: 

No. I. The Shorter Glosses of Placidus. The true Placidus Glossary is 
declared to be mere notes of the lectures of an African professor, a Christian 
and ‘semidoctus’; the glosses known as the ‘shorter glosses’ (better called 
the pseudo-Placidus Glossary) to be the marginal interpretations in African 
copies of Early Republican writers along with those words of the text (in the 
actual form in which they appeared in the text) which the marginalia interpret. 
Although ps.-Plac. has nothing to do with Festus, it can help an editor; for 
(t) the Festus lemmas often refer to the same occurrence of the word as 
ps.-Plac., (2) the interpretations of these rare words of the older writers are 
often the traditional interpretations which go back to the first ‘ glossographi.’ 
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No. II. The Abolita Glossary. The collection printed within square 
brackets in C.G.L. IV. pp. 4-198, is so designated, and described as a Spanish 
compilation (not earlier than the end of the seventh century, if the item 
Antiphrasis really comes from Julian of Toledo).. The compiler began with 
Festus, and added to his Festus lemmas a mass of brief marginal notes culled 
from the monastery’s MSS. of Virgil, Terence, Apuleius, etc. Abol. in its 
original form would be a great boon to an editor of Festus. But in our earliest 
MS., Vat. lat. 3321, written probably in Central Italy in the eighth century, it 
has already advanced to the AB-stage (in part tothe ABC-stage) of alpha- 
betical rearrangement, and much has been lost. What our two MSS. preserve 
might almost be called an extract. In both it is joined (but not mixed up) 
with the Abstrusa Glossary. : 

No. III. The St. Gall Glossary. Goetz prints this patchwork (Sangall.) 
of extracts (especially from Abstr.-Abol., Philox.) according to a pocket-copy 
written at St. Gall in the eighth century (in what part of the century is 
uncertain). It is declared (but I am very doubtful) to be a Bobbio com- 
pilation. It supplies some of the Festus glosses of Abol. (and Philox.) which 
are omitted in our MSS. of Abol. (and Philox.). 

No. IV. The Affatim Glossary and others. The other Carolingian (some 
of them pre-Carolingian) patchworks of extracts (of the type of Sangall.) are 
here passed in review, and their supplements to the Festus glosses of Abol. or 
Philox. collected and sifted. The list of Philox. supplements is the larger ; 
for a group, the ‘ English group,’ whose earliest representative is the famous 
Corpus College Glossary (a MS. as old as Vat. 3321), draws from a fuller 
bilingual collection than our ninth-century MS. of Philox. exhibits. 

No. VI. The Festus Glosses in the Abolita Glossary. Here the evidence 
for ascribing to Festus various Abol. items is weighed; the text of our two 
Abol. MSS. is corrected with the help of the patchwork glossaries (e.g. 
Sangall.) which have borrowed these items; the supplements which these 
glossaries provide are inserted in their proper place; and finally, as appendix, 
a list of valuable supplements is added, culled from a South Italian com- 
pilation, the AA Glossary, whose MSS. are not older than the ninth or tenth 
centuries. The South Italian compiler used a good MS. of Abol., independent 
of our two MSS., but not unconnected with them. 

The Abstrusa Glossary, with which the present Study deals, is printed by 
Goetz (C.G.L. IV. pp. 3-198) from the earliest extant MS., Vat. lat. 3321, 
already mentioned (Vat.). This MS. exhibits a composite collection, Abstr. 
being associated (but not fused) with Abol. This composite, found also in a 
Monte Cassino MS. (Cass.) of the tenth century, had passed from Spain to 
Italy, and there are reasons for believing Abol. to be a Spanish compilation. 
But Abstr. is found also by itself (not associated with Abol.), and two of the 
pure Abstr. MSS. are used by Goetz for his critical apparatus, one of them a 
Rheims MS. ascribed by Goetz (on p. 2) to the ninth century, Paris 7691. 
These two, which I have not seen, I infer from Goetz’ remarks to be written in 
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the Caroline minuscule of France. A third, a mere fragment, Betne A 92 
(fr. iii.), should not be dated earlier than the ninth century. It is in Visigothic 
minuscule; and since it is now at Berne, is likely to have been written in 
Aquitaine and not in Spain itself. Steffens’ admirable collection of plates for 
Latin palaeography exhibits one page (pl. 35 of 2nd edn.=Suppl. 16) con- 
taining part of the E- and the F-sections, from which we learn that the 
order of the glosses in Vat. is also their order in the pure Abstr. MSS. This 
is (after the opening portion) a fairly advanced stage of alphabetical rearrange- 
ment, the ABC-stage (in part the ABCD-stage), so that an absolutely accurate 
resolution of Abstr. into its original constituents is now hardly possible. We 
get too a useful hint from Steffens’ plate, that the pure Abstr. MSS. agree with 
Vat. and Cass. in omitting one-half of the following item: 


Fugitiuus: interdum qui fugit, Fugitiuarius: assidue. 


Clearly the two classes of Abstr. MSS. which Goetz uses hardly deserve to 
be called two classes. We can believe the pure Abstr. MSS. to spring from 
a ‘frater gemellus’ of the composite archetype, possibly (like this) a MS. in 
Visigothic script; but only ‘ possibly,’ for the use of the ‘ pro’-symbol for 
‘per’ attested by Goetz’ c at 29, 8 and 130, 7 is not proof positive. One of 
the ‘ English group’ of patchwork extract glossaries, the Second Amplonian 
Glossary, drew from an Abstr. MS. of a different class in which the 
Fugitiuus-Fugitiuarius item remained complete (cf. C.G.L. V. 297, 8-9). Was 
it a MS. written in some English monastery or in some monastery of what 
may be conveniently called (after Delisle) the ‘ Franco-Saxon’ region, i.e. 
these parts of the Northern Frankish empire which were permeated with 
English influence? The Corpus College Glossary (from Canterbury) has the 
double item, but ‘split’ into two parts, which stand at a distance from each 
other (see Hessels’ edition). To the home of the compilation itself I can find 
only one clue, and that points to France. The compiler presumably supplied 
the last three words of (14, 43) Alnus: lignum, id est uerna. Now wuerna 
is Gaulish (cf. Vernodubrum ‘ Alderwater,’ now Verdouble) or Gaulish-Latin 
(French ‘verne’). A Breton compiler would, I fancy, have written ‘ wern’ 
(uuern), an Irish ‘fern, if they wanted to mention the vernacular equivalent 
of alnus. Until a better clue is found, we may believe Abstrusa to be a French 
compilation (as Abol. a Spanish compilation), not forgetting that a large part 
of France (Aquitaine) was at certain periods’ Spanish territory. The ver- 
nacular ‘ ponte’ mentioned in 146, 15 (Pons: iter super fluuium, id est ponte) 
gives no useful clue. 

For a monastery-teacher who wished to compile a glossary the most 
obvious materials would be (1) the marginal explanations of the difficult words 
in some MS. of the Bible in the monastery-library, (2) the marginalia, brief or 


survival of Spanish script and the mannerisms 
of Spanish scribes in the monasteries of Aqui- 
taine. 


1 A palaeographer’s desideratum is the map- 
ping out of the times and places of Spanish 


predominance on French soil and details of the Who will undertake this research ? 
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lengthy, in the library-copy of Virgil, the favourite author for monastery- 
teaching. A perusal of Abstr. gives me the impression that these were 
precisely the two sources (or chief sources) used by our compiler; but this 
Study must confine itself to the search for Festus glosses, and leave to others 
the full proof or disproof (or supplement) of this theory of the compilation. 
The presence of Bible glosses is of no importance to our search, so a few 
examples will suffice: (56, 44) Dyscolis: moralibus uel difficilioribus (1 Petr. 
2, 18 ‘the froward’); (54, 24) Differentior: eminentior (Hebr. 1, 4 ‘ more 
excellent’); (44, 12) Conquirentes: causantes (Act. Apost. 6, 9 ‘disputing with 
Stephen’). The last suggests that the Itala text (with conquirentes) was used, 
for the Vulgate has disputantes. And one example will suffice to call attention 
to the possibility that Isidore was also a source: (194, 4) Viscera uitalia: id 
est qui (/eg. ubi ?, quibus ?) circumfusa cordis anima continetur (from Etym. 
II, 1, 116; or from its source, e.g. Donatus’ commentary on Virgil, say on 
Aen. 6,834). To the Virgil glosses a fuller illustration (but nothing approaching 
to a thorough investigation) must be allowed. Their presence is indisputable. 
Every page provides instances as clear (or nearly as clear) as, e.g.: (14, 45) 
Alternanti: cogitanti (Aen. 4, 287); (15, 8) Altum dolorem: infixum (Aen. 
I, 209); (46, 43) Culpam piabunt: peccatum soluent (Aen. 2, 140); (49, 36) 
Delicius (leg. -as?): pro in deliciis, amatus a domino (Ecl. 2, 2); (83, 54) 
Graui cura: magno amore (Aen. 4, 1) ; (86, 22) Hiberno sidere: hiemis tempore 
(Aen. 4, 309); (97, 48) Insignem pietate: ualde pium (Aen. 1, 10). Indeed, in 
spite of the advanced alphabetical rearrangement of this glossary, the Virgil 
glosses (thanks to their great number) sometimes retain something of their 
original coherence. Such Virgil batches we can detect, e.g.: at 40, 23 sqq.; 
at 55, 25 sqq.; at 68, 51 sqq. Exuberat (Georg. 1, 191, etc.), Exitium (Georg. 
3, 503; 4, 534), Exitiale (Aen. 2, 31), Exoptat (Aen. 2, 138), Exutus uinclis 
(Aen. 2, 637), Exul (Aen. 3, 11, etc.), and so on. But in this respect they can 
bear no comparison with the Virgil glosses of Abol., which appear (in a large 
number of the sections) in long batches, retaining wonderfully their correct 
original order, and thus enabling us to emend with certainty the miswriting of 
scribes. The Virgil MS. used for Abol. was akin to that used for the Virgil 
Glossary printed in C.G.L. IV. pp. 427 sqq. (for proof see my Study No. III.) ; 
but the Abstr. items are unconnected with the Abol. items, e.g. the Abstr. 
gloss on Aen. 2, 266 (Caeduntur: occiduntur aut truncantur) and the Abol. 
gloss (Caeduntur uigiles: interficiuntur). Nor can they be connected with the 
Virgil Glossary, though the same elementary note on Georg. 1, 21 (Dique: 
deique) appears in both; e.g. the Abstr. gloss on Aen. 2, 434 (Diuellimur: in 
duas partes diuidimur) and the Virg. Gl. item (Diuellimur: separamur). That 
Abstr. (like Abol. and Virg. Gl.) takes this material from marginalia is suggested 
by the fusion of two marginal notes on the same line (Aen. 6, 638 amoena 
uireta) at 15, 43, Amoenum: fertile[m], iucundum, <Viretum:> uiridem 
fructum facientem, siue arborum multitudo. And the item Aetna (65, 49 
Aetna: mons in Sicilia occultis ignibus ardens et nonnumquam flammarum 
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globos euomens) is really a marginal summary of Georg. 1, 471-3. But while 
the marginalia used by Abol. and the Virg. Gl. were the mere brief and trivial 
explanations of some Spanish monastery-teacher, those used by Abstr. were, 
unless I am mistaken, something far more important. The difficulties offered 
by Virgil Scholia are well known. Let us hope they may be diminished when 
(must we say ‘if and when’?) the investigation announced in Class. Quart. 
IO, 164 is carried out. Meanwhile, whether we allow ourselves the con- 
venient symbol ‘ Don.’ (i.e. Donatus) for ‘Seruius auctus’ (or ‘ Seruius 
Danielis’) or not, we can at least be sure of the existence in mediaeval MSS. 
of Virgil Scholia which were not the commentary of Servius. Hagen’s 
Appendix Serviana has the meagre remains of an Irish collection of ‘ uariorum’ 
notes compiled apparently by Adamnan.! At Ecl. 2, 18 it seems to have had 
something of this kind: ligustra, i. ‘meli gabur,’ i. flores uel herba; Vaccinia, 
i. ‘derce roig,’ uiolae purpureae, uel ‘ subi criib,’ quia usui sunt, uel genus floris 
crocei, uel nigrae ; Ligustra et Vaccinia, i. genus uirgulti ambo. Out of some 
such jumble of the various views of various (pre-Servian ?) commentators our 
compiler seems (with characteristic wrong-headedness) to have selected 
precisely the wrong piece of information (109, 4) Ligustra et uaccinia: florum 
genera crocei coloris. His note on Ecl. 4, 2 (?) perhaps suggests ‘ Donatus’ 
rather than anyone else (117, 18) Myricae: tamaricae (cf. ‘Don.’ ad loc. : 
quod uulgo tamaricium dicitur). Similarly (172, 18) Sine mente: sine 
uoluntate (cf. ‘ Don.’ ad Aen. 5, 56: sine uoluntate et sine auctoritate), a gloss 
wrongly referred by Goetz to Aen. 10, 640; (33, 40) Caerula: nigra, a cerae 
colore tractum (cf. ‘Don.’ ad Aen. 3, 64: ueteres same caeruleum nigrum 
accipiebant), except the wrong-headed etymology; (58, 25) Doris: mare uel 
mater Nereidum (cf. ‘ Don.’ ad Ecl. 10, 5; also the Irish ‘ uariorum ’ scholia) ; 
(152, 31) Puer: filius, Graecum est (cf. ‘Don.’ ad Aen. 3, 339); (174, 41) 
Spirae (leg. -is?): nodis quibus se ligant serpentes (cf. ‘ Don.’ ad Aen. 2, 217), 
and soon. The Irish ‘uariorum’ scholia (culled from Philargyrius of Milan, 
etc.) are suggested by (44, 46) Corulos: auellanas uel nuces (cf. ad Ecl. 1, 14: 
id est nuces auellanae) ; (45, 14) Corymbi: hederarum bacae (cf. ad Ecl. 3, 
39); (24, 15) Baccare: herba iucundior (cf. ad Ecl. 4, 19: cum baccare, 
i. ‘ boedin,’ genus herbae floris et odoris iucundi) ; (58, 42) Dumosa: spinosa 
[aut loca siluestria] (cf. ad Ecl.1,76: i. ‘drisidi’; quod, cum pascitur spinosa, 
pendet.+ But Adamnan’s words may be distorted here and elsewhere, e.g. in 
the confusion of Varus and Varius at Ecl. 8, 6); (116, 5) Maenalias (leg. -os) : 
pastorales (cf. ad Ecl. 8, 21); (192, 24) Viburnus: genera uirgultorum 
humilium (cf. ad Ecl. 1, 25: id est genus uirgulti simile cupressi humilis), and 


4 Generally identified with the Abbot of Iona 
(end of seventh century), thocgh the mere fact 
that the abbot shews some acquaintance with 
Virgil is the weakest of weak evidenee. I 
thought I had found stronger in the absurd note 
on Jolla (Ec. 3, 76): Iolla enim deus Mantua- 
norum ; for this might be the blunder of an 


Irishman who pronounced ‘idol ' (the Irish form 
of idolum) as ‘i-ol’ (or something like it). But 
Thurneysen (Handb. Altiy. p. 71) declares this 
Irish effacement ot intervocalic d to be a century 
or two later than the abbot. Is deus a mistake 
for dominus (or for dives) ? 
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soon. On the other hand we find an echo of Servius in (31, 5) Cana mala: 
lanuginem habentia, id est cydonia (cf. ad Ecl. 2, 51); (103, 1) Camenae: 
Musae (cf. ad Ecl. 3, 59); (107, 49) Lebes: olla aenea (cf. ad Aen. 3, 466) ; 
(109, 11) Lembus: nauicella non grandis (cf. ad Georg. 1, 201: nauiculam 
admodum breuem. The Irish scholia have: nauis piratica breuis) ; (120, 21) 
Mulciber: ignis, quod omnia mulceat; ipse dicitur Vulcanus (cf. ad Aen. 8, 
724); (148, 25) Profugus: porro fugatus uel fugitiuus (cf. ad Aen. 1, 2); 
(105, 13) Latex: aqua quae latet in uenis (cf. ad Aen. 1, 688), and so on. 
Still Servius’ notes are often mere repetitions of ‘ Donatus’; e.g. in the last 
cited the difference seems to be that *‘ Don.’ adds fontium after aqua. 

Enough has been said to shew that the Virgil glosses of Abstr. may well 
come from lengthy marginalia culled from such commentators as Donatus and, 
I hope, to induce someone to make a full investigation of them. Since many 
Virgil MSS. of this time and region not merely contained ‘ Donatus’ or 
‘uariorum’ scholia (e.g. the St. Amand fragments at Valenciennes), but also 
appended to the text the Culex, Catalepta, etc., he would do well to remember 
the possibility that some of these glosses may refer to the Appendix Vergtltana. 
Thus the wrong form of the nominative in 34, 54 and 35, 6 (Cissum: car- 
pentum, genus uehiculi) is easily explained if the marginalia referred to 
Catal. 10, 3: impetum cissi (cisi). It is even conceivable that Vollmer’s 
details of the text-tradition might be increased with the help of these glosses. 
At any rate the lengthy scholia of commentators like Donatus must have 
provided much valuable information whose connexion with a Virgilian phrase 
is not always evident at the first glance. A moment’s circumspection will 
assign to a note on Georg. 3, 536 (stridentia plaustra) the curious and interesting 
(145, 2) Plaustrit: quod de plaustro sonat. And a text for 135, 24 (Palabundi: 
errantes) can be found in Ecl. 6, 58 (errabunda bouis uestigia) or in any line 
with the participle palantes ; for 120, 38 (Mussitat: murmurat) and 121, 21 
(Mussitanter: murmuranter) in any line with the verb mussare ; for 120, 35 
(Murgiso: callidus murmurator uel fallax) in the description of Drances at 
Aen. 11, 339; for 120, 35 (Hostit: aequat) in Aen. 2, 156 (cf. ‘ Don.’ ad loc.) ; 
for 56, 23 (Discerniculum: ornamentum capitis uirginale <ex auro>) in 
Aen. 11, 144 (cf. ‘ Don.’ ad loc.) ; for 35, 25-26 (Clipeare: contegere, Clipeum: 
scutum) in any line with the noun clipeus; even for that novel definition of 
fauonius (72, 29 solis radius qui nonnumquam uitro aut argento repercussus, 
etc.) in Aen. 8, 23 (sole repercussum aut radiantis imagine lunae), unless some 
note (e.g. on Georg. 1, 44) mentioned the wind fauonius. Indeed the Liber 
Glossarum definitely labels as Virgil glosses the items 10, 2 (Adrumauit : 
rumorem attulit): 25, 35 (Biti: proficisci); 103, 9 (Calones: gale<ari>ae 
militum. Cf. ‘Don.’ ad Aen. 6,1; Serv.ad Aen. 1, 39); the fusion of Capulus 
and Caltulum 103, 11 (Caltulum: in quo mortui deferuntur uel uestitum 
detritum seu linteum). And 113, 36 (Manticulare: fraudare uel furto decipere) 
appears word for word in the Virgil Glossary (a puzzling coincidence). We 
need not invoke Festus as a ‘ deus ex machina’ to account for other items of 
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this type, e.g.: 11, 47 Aeneatores: tubicines (contrast the Festus gloss of 
Abol. at 12. 11, Aenatores: cornicines) ; 11, 48 Ageator: hortator; 13, 19 
Aginantes : explicantes; 18, 34 Antiae: capilli quos mulieres promissos in 
capite componunt (on the Festus gloss of Abol. see my Study No. III.); 
20, 46 Armillum: uasa sacrorum; 20, 54 Armites: armipotens (sic); 21, 4 
Artopta: genus uasis ut pigella; 21, 51 Hastarium: ubi uenduntur bona 
proscriptorum; 24, 38 Baxea (?): calciamenti genus; 26, 35% Baxeas: calceos; 
25, 27 Blitea: stulta; 26, 18 Bouinatores: inconstantes ; 27, 37 Cancri: can- 
celli; 29, 14 Catax: a coxa; 38, 6 Coniuoli: concordes, coniuncti; 42, 34 
Consuadeto: persuade ; 45, 6 Choragio (/eg. -um ?): pars est in ludis quando 
prouerbia dicuntur (possibly a wrong-headed excerpt of a Donatus scholium 
in which adagio was mentioned along with this word) ; 51, 11 Dedita opera: 
male data (the adverb suits the Naevius quotation in Charisius 197, 9 K.); 
62, 3 Em: admiratio; 65, 41 (Excetra); 70, 4 Examussim: ex toto; 70, 14 
Exanclandi (so in Berne A g2): peragendi; 74, 20 Fariolus: uates; 77, 10 
Flaminicus: locus in urbe; 103, 13 Carinantes: inludentes uel inridentes: 
103, 15 Caniser (/eg. Casmar): senex; 114, I Mastigia: male serue aut serue 
nequam (a Bible gloss from Mat. 18, 32, Luc. 19, 22, Mat. 25, 26?); 115, 36 
Meditullium: in medio campo eminens locus (on the Festus gloss of Abol. see 
my Study No. VI.); 124, 16 (and 18) Nequitur: non potest fieri; 125, 5 
(Ninnarus) ; 127, 5 Nusciosus: qui plus uespere uidet ; 113, 12 Oppido: obiter 
uel omnino ; 137, 9 Pancra: rapina; 140, 2 Penitissima: interiora; 141, 33 
Persolla: persona uilis; 143, 9 Philippeos: solidos; 157, 35 Quemnam: 
interrogatio de persona feminae; 162, 36 Repedat: reuertitur aut redit; 
166, 46 (Sarga); 167, 10 (Saetigeri) ; 168, 29 Sconna (leg. Sculna) : sponsus 
(-or); 175, 43 Sterillum: barba de capra, iocai (leg. mowai ?): 181, 10 
Tagax: furunculus; 181, 15 Talatrum: colaphus in talo; 182, 17 Temetum: 
uinum ; 184, 22 Tiberis a Tiberio (-ro) rege nomen accepit; 185, 17 Torrens: 
fluuius conceptus a pluuiis ; 189, 5 Valus (/eg. Vatius ?, Valgus ?): qui genibus 
iunctis ambulat; 191, 31 Vesticeps: pubescens; 195, 41 Vorri: edaces. The 
ancil of 17,7 (Ancil: uirga aurea) may be an Etruscan word mentioned by 
Donatus in connexion with ancilia of Aen. 8, 664 or ancile of Aen. 7, 188. No 
Abstrusa glosses furnish so clear proof of a use of Festus by the compiler as is 
furnished by Abolita glosses like 151, 41 Profanum habes: parui penditur 
(from Fest. 256 Profanum, quod non est sacrum ... Plautus ‘sacrum an 
profanum habeas parui penditur’), 123, 45-46 Nequinunt: pro nequeunt, ut 
<solinunt pro> solent, ‘nequinunt Graeciam redire’ (from Fest. 160 Nequi- 
nont, pro nequeunt, ut solinunt, ferinunt pro solent et feriunt dicebant antiqui. 
Livius in Odissia ‘ partim errant, nequinunt Graeciam redire’). Such Abol. 
items are clearly derived from Festus, whereas the Abstr. items are such as are 
as likely to come from Donatus (or any other writer on Republican diction) as 
from Festus ; and since we have clear proof that ‘ Donatus’ scholia on Virgil 
were a source of Abstr., but no clear proof that Festus was a source, we must 
refuse to call them Festus glosses. 
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And the same must be said of the ‘ Festus glosses’ mentioned by Goetz on 
pp- 281 sqq. (=71 sqq.) of his admirable paper on the Liber Glossarum 
(offprint, Leipzig, 1891. When the following remarks diverge from its account 
the divergence is deliberate). The huge Liber Glossarum (a more correct title 
than ‘Glossarium Ansileubi,’ although ‘ Ansileubus’ is a convenient symbol 
for the compiler), three parts encyclopaedia and one part glossary, is not found 
in any MS. earlier than the ninth century, and I see no strong reason for 
dating and locating its compilation before Charlemagne’s time or outside 
France. Indeed we should have actual indication of France if the vernacular 
equivalent of Talea (247, 22) comes from the compiler: quod rustice graf(ia) 
arb(orum) dicuntur ; for this is (Early) French greffe. It is connected with the 
northern part of the Frankish Empire by the curious fact that no fewer than 
four of the earliest MSS. are in the Corbie ab-script (viz. the Paris MS., the 
Cambrai MS., the S. Geneviéve fragment—unless this is part of the Cambrai 
MS.—the Carlsruhe fragment), a beautiful type, combining Anglo-Saxon with 
French features, which in the Corbie scriptorium during the abbacy of Adelard 
fought a losing battle with its rival, the Caroline minuscule. Although the 
next oldest codex, written at Lorsch in the first half of the ninth century, is 
free from some errors of the Paris and Cambrai MSS., we need not ascribe the 
common archetype of the two ‘ families’ to a much earlier time. In so hugea 
work omissions and other errors would show themselves at the very first 
transcription. The Munich MS. (written half in Irish, half in Ratisbon 
minuscule) belongs to the latter part of the ninth century. The Tours MS., 
ascribed by Goetz to ‘saec. IX.,’ I have not seen. 

‘ Ansileubus’ wisely ordered his staff to label (in the margin) each item of 
the huge patchwork according to its source: ISID. (paragraphs of Isidore), 
VIRGL. (brief and worthless marginal notes in two copies of Virgil ; see my 
Study No. IV.), DE GLS. (extracts from various glossaries'), and soon. The 
Etymologiae of Isidore, snipped into paragraphs which are arranged alpha- 
betically, is the groundwork of the whole. ‘Ansileubus’ used a MS. of the 
third or Spanish family (with the Fronto citation at Etym. 15, 2, 46), whose 
Spanish minuscule was not familiar to him (or to his staff), with the result that 
the Isidore lemmas, in the three earliest copies at least (I have not examined 
the others and have merely glanced through these three), still retain many of 
the Spanish abbreviation-symbols, Spanish ligatures of letters, etc., which the 
transcribers had transferred bodily from the original into their pages through 
fear of misinterpreting them. It is possible that these Spanish symptoms, 
which I noticed only in the Isidore lemmas, appear in some others too; for 
Spain was the home of learning (on the Continent) in the Dark Ages, and any 
eighth (or early ninth) century collection of the lore of bygone generations 
would be forced to draw largely from Spanish sources. If the items labelled 
VIRGL. come, as seems likely, from some monastery-teacher’s marginalia (let 


1 The symbol represents ‘de glossis,' and title of the Second Amplonian Glossary : Duarum 
‘ glossa ' has the sense of ‘ glossarium,’asinthe Conscriptio Glossarum in Unam, etc. 
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us suppose, in a text of ‘Ansileubus’ library and in another borrowed from 
a neighbouring cloister), it might be well to examine them for traces of the 
minor poems and, in so doing, to avoid Hagen’s error (Appendix Serviana, 
PP- 453 sqq-) of mixing up with them items which do indeed refer to Virgil, 
but are labelled DE GLS. 

What were ‘Ansileubus’ sources for the items labelled DE GLS.? What 
glossaries did he use to fill the pages of his huge patchwork? Since his 
instructions evidently were to eke out its size by means of ‘ cross-references,’ 
‘doublets ’ (sometimes the corrupt form and the emended form: 220, 1-2; 223, 
g-10; 211, 8-9 Infatua: non fatua, salsa, aut fatuum effice). On 2 Reg. 15, 31 
‘splits,’ etc., there is danger in inferring too hastily from (let us say) a triple 
occurrence of the same lemma-word that three glossaries were actually used 
for the trio of items.’ It is clear that Abstr. was one source, and it is no less 
clear that Abol. was another. In the ac-group, for example, of Goetz’ Excerpts 
(C.G.L. V., pp. 161 sqq.) the number of Abol. items is not far behind the 
number of Abstr. itemge* One Abol. item (162, 25 Acturam: pariter planus 
sine mora) shews much the same corrupt form as in Vat. and Cass. 
(C.G.L. IV. 6, 28 Acturi, etc.), a form not yet explained (/eg. Actutum ?); and 
since there seems no reason? for believing ‘ Ansileubus’ to have had access to 
a pure Abol. MS., we may believe one of the ‘ glossae’ (i.e. glossaries) to have 
been the composite Abstr.-Abol. (as in Vat. and Cass.). On the other hand, 
since we find some Abstr. items repeated in a more correct or fuller form 
(e.g. 169, I and 3; 172, 27+28 and 29; 175, 5 and 6; 195, 34 and 196, 5), it 
seems as if he used also a pure Abstr. MS. of the better class. One feature of 
this better class has been already mentioned, the preservation of the double 
gloss Fugitiuus, Fugitiuarius. Others are, e.g.: Duorum rationis est, Duum 
euphoniae (reduced in Vat., Cass., etc., to Duum: euphoniae); Bosporus: 
transitus Ponti in Asia (reduced to Bosporus); Calamaula: canna de qua 
canitur, Calamaularius : ipse qui de canna canit (reduced to Calamaula: canna 
de qua canitur); Cinnus: tortio oris, unde dictus est cachinnus (reduced to 
Cinnus: tortio oris); Daticius Latinum non est sed Dediticius: id est, si 
barbarus tradat se Romanis, dediticius dicitur (reduced to Daticius: dediticius). 
The last appears in Lib. Gloss. in the reduced form at 187, 28, but is followed 
by an item culled from the better class (187, 29 Dediticii: hostes qui uicti 
tradunt se in seruitute). Occasionally Vat., Cass., etc., excel the ‘ better 
class’ of Abstr., e.g.: Cohors: numerus militum sexcentorum (written 
DCtorum ; hence omitted, as unintelligible, in other MSS.); Deuerticulum : 
de uia in uia deflexio (neater and more correct than the re-casting: de altera 
uia in alteram deflexio) ; Ensicium: a secando ab ense (i.e. for ‘ ensi-sicium’). 
This better class we found to be represented by extracts in the ‘ English 


* It should too be remembered that mediaeval rather an excerpt of a scholium on Ag, 11, 759 
scribes often use ‘alibi’ (188, 37; 197, 21) with (of Donatus?) than the full form of the Abol 
mere conjectural emendations. gloss, Arrunx (20, 25; a Virgil gloss ?). 
3 The lemma Haruspicina (206, 37) seems 
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group’ of glossaries; e.g. the Corpus College Glossary has Deuerticulum : de 
altera uia in alteram flexio. It may be a Virgil gloss of Abstr. (on Aen. 9, 379 
‘diuortia nota’). The Lib. Gloss. item Bacchus (176, 16 Bacchum: uinum; et 
pro uino, quia a Libero patre inuentum fuisse poetae fingunt) may come from 
the better class of Abstr., for it appears also in Sangall. (contorted however to 
Bacchum : uinum; pro eo quia inuentus est). In Vat., Cass., etc., there is an 
Abol. item (in the VA-section) Bacchum: uinum; followed by the item Bacchi 
ueteris (leg. Veteris Bacchi): uini ueteris (of which the fuller form is preserved 
in a Lib. Gloss. item, Veteris Bacchi), a gloss on Aen. 1, 215; while in the 
BA-section of Abstr. a jumbled item appears (Bacchus: uinum uetus). 

The full, correct, original Abstrusa Glossary has yet to be published. It 
must apparently be reconstructed out of the variations of each lemma, not 
merely in (1) the better class, drawn from by the ‘ English group,’ (2) Vat., 
Cass. and the pure Abstr. MSS. used by Goetz, but also in (3) the Liber 
Glossarum (e.g. 209, 1-3 and 5 from scholia on Aen. 2, 156?). Lib. Gloss. 
employed two versions of the Abstrusa Glossary, a version akin to {1) and 
a version akin to (2). And we must be on our guard against the capricious 
re-castings and additions made by individual compilers, e.g. of Sangall. in the 
lemma Cygni: poetae [dicti a suauitate canti] (so in Ambr. F 60 sup.); for the 
shorter form found in the other glossaries (Cygni: poetae) tallies with Serv. ad 
Ecl. 9, 27 Cygni, id est poetae. 

It would be easy, if space allowed, to add a host of examples. I have 
taken the first that came to hand, without hunting up the most convincing ; 
for the facts seemed to me clear enough. If anyone remains unconvinced, he 
should study some pages of Goetz’ Excerpts with the help of the Thes. 
Gloss. If then ‘ Ansileubus,’ who had clearly no wish to save space, used 
a full form of Abstr. (or extracts from a full form; see below), he must have 
transferred from it a number of items passed over by these smaller patchwork 
extract MSS. of the ‘English group’: lengthy items such as Virgil glosses 
culled from ‘uariorum’ scholia. The mention of Donatus in such items’ 
has been taken to prove that Donatus’ Virgil commentary was the com- 
mentary used. Rather it proves that Donatus was not used, but a ‘uariorum’ 
commentary in which many a Donatus scholium was cited, precisely the kind 
of Virgil commentary which we posited for Abstr., eg.: 189, 32 with 33 
reproduce a ‘uariorum’ note on Aen. 1, 73; 180, 15 with 16 on Ecl. 7, 22 
(read Valgius elegis, with ‘ Don.’ and Schol. Veron.) ; similarly 202, 18 and 19 
(unless they are notes on two passages, Aen. 4, 605 and 6, 412 or even 
Geo. 4, 250). To these Virgil glosses of (the original form of) Abstr. I would 


1 To be distinguished from the items of the (imprudentibus imber obfuit), His MS. seems 


‘Glossar mit den zahlreichen Citaten’ (Goetz). 
Thus 227, 23 is an item culled from these 
Examples from Authors (often Virgil, but also 
Paulinus of Nola s.v. Acerbus, Dracontius, etc.) 
which shews us that the (Carolingian ?) writer 
used Donatus’ commentary on Virgil. The 
scholium cited was apparently on Geo. 1, 374 


to have had the miswriting ‘sensa' for sensu (in 
Donatus’ scholium on Geo. 2, 247, with Goetz). 
From it probably he gets his Plautus citations 
s.vv. Palumbes (230, 20), Rudentem (241, 22), 
Sinus (245, 4), etc. These Examples from 
Authors should be investigated and the separ- 
ating-line between them and Abstr. determined. 
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refer the Early Latin lore of some items in the Liber Glossarum. It is the 
lore of Donatus or some other Virgil commentator, not the lore of Festus 
(e.g. 176, 20 and 207, 38, with Plautus citations, come from scholia on 
Aen. 2, 53 cauae cauernae, Geo. 4, 235 hibernas). 

To attempt a detailed account of ‘ Ansileubus’ sources for the DE GLS. 
items is inconsistent with the aims of this Study, and indeed impossible since 
Goetz has published only excerpts. But there is one suggestion worth making. 
If ‘ Ansileubus’ was a monastery-teacher in Charlemagne’s time (I do not dare 
to say ‘of Corbie in Adelard’s time’), it is quite possible that older collections, 
such as the composite Abstr.-Abol. and the larger Abstr. (we might call it 
‘ Abstrusa major’) were available to him only in the form of extracts. 

At any rate the value of Lib. Gloss. to an editor of Festus seems 
limited to: 

I. A few, trifling variants in its record of Festus glosses of Abol., e.g. : 
(164, 17) Aestimium aestimationem puto dici (a conjectural emendation?! of 
Aestimiam : aestimationes, the form in which the compiler of the AA Glossary 
found this item in his MS. of Abstr.-Abol., whereas the Sangall. form preserved 
at least the -ae of Festus’ Aestimiae: aestimationes); (167, 21) Aplustria: 
ornamenta nauis (armamenta Vat., ortamenta Cass. Whether Sangall. and 
Lib. Gl. found the right form or conjectured it is not clear). These petty 
details may be reserved for my Study No. VI. And since Lib. Gl. is in 
touch with the ‘English group’ and they draw largely on a fuller Philox., 
there are also a few trifling variants in its record of Festus glosses of Philox. 
These too may be reserved for another place. 

II. A few supplements to the Festus glosses of Abol. and Philox. (like 
those mentioned in Studies Nos. II., III., items which are left unnoticed 
here), just as 202, 21 (Fors fuat: fortuitu; futurum significat) may be a 
Terence gloss (on Hec. 610) of Abol. omitted in Vat., Cass. (though it may also 
come from a note on Virgil, Aen. 10, 108 fuat; as 227, 22 from a note on 
Aen. 1, 41). For example, our remains of the bilingual collection have merely 
Indigito: ovoudf. But the Abavus Glossary has Indigitat: inuocat; and 
Lib. Gl. adds Indigitare: inuocare, Indigitem: inuocem; good material, one 
would think, for the reconstruction of the full Philox. gloss. And yet it is 
quite possible that some or all of the three supplements come from Virgil 
scholia (cf. ‘Don.’ ad Aen. 12, 794: alii ab inuocatione indigetes dictos 
uolunt, quod ‘indigeto’ est precor et inuoco). Here is a list of (more or less) 
possible claimants to a connexion with Festus, whether through Abol. or 
Philox.: 1. (174, 38) Caluentes: frustra calumniantes. 2. (175, 28) Carpo- 
phorus: deus paganorum Graece, quem Latini Frugifer dixerunt. 3. (180, 33) 
Collifana: boues (?) opus facientes. Cf. Philox. 103, 25 Collifana: mpoSara 
iepd. 4. (182, 21-22) Concapito: concipito, Concapsit: conprehenderit. 
5. (188, 4) Decudes: decuriones. Cf. Paul.66 Decures, decuriones. 6. (188, 5) 
Deculcarunt (-tarunt): ualde occultarunt (/eg. -carunt ?). Cf. Paul. 66 


1 Like 240, 39 Replum: species <uestis> muliebris. Ne peplum facere debuisset. 
K 
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Decultarunt, ualde occuparunt. 7. (189, 34) Dicassit: dicauerit. Cf. Paul. 66 
Dicassit, dixerit (disserit in the Festus MS. used by Philox. apparently). Or 
from a ‘variorum’ note on Aen. 1, 73 (propriamque dicabo)? 8. (193, 2) 
Elumbis: lumbo conuulso. Cf. Paul. 67 Elumbum, euulso lumbo. But also 
(193, 9) Emembris: membro conuulso. Do both items come from a note on 
Geo. 2, 78 (enodes)? 9. (193, 23) Encliti: gloriosi. A mere misspelling? 
10. (193, 24) Endocetum (?): indigestum. 11. (193, 25) Endogenia: naturaliter 
amoena. 12. (193, 26) Endoplorato. inplorato. Cf. Paul. 67 Endoplorato, 
inplorato, etc. Cf. Philox. 61, 39 Endoplorato: émiddecov. 13. (193, 27) 
Endoriguum: inritum. Cf. Philox. 61,40 Endoriguum: évps@ pov (leg. EvpevOpov). 
14. (195, 9) Euerriatores: qui defunctorum umbras colligunt (leg. colunt ?). 
15. (195, 16) Euocati dei: qui uictis a P. R. hostibus ut transeant euocantur. 
Cf. Fest. 268, 28. Cf. Serv. ad Aen. 2, 351. 16. (195, 25) Exanclauerint : 
pertulerint. An Apuleius gloss of Abol.? 17. (195, 28) Expapillato: exerto 
brachio ad mammam. Cf. Paul. 69 Expapillato brachio, exerto; quod cum 
fit, papilla nudatur. Cf. Nonius 103 Expapillato brachio, quasi usque ad 
papillam renudato. 18. (Thes. Gl.s.v. Spretus) Expreta: ualde consumpta. 
19. (197, 9) Extraneos: ex alia terra uel inmaturi (leg. -re ?) quos exterrita 
mater auulsos (leg. aluo ?) eiecit; quod genus hostiarum sacris non adhibetur. 
Cf. Paul. 79 Exterraneus quoque dicitur et qui ante tempus natus uel potius 
eiectus est; dictus autem exterraneus quod eum mater exterrita aluo eiecit. 
20. (199, 21) Februarium mensem a Februis sacris Luperculorum gentiles 
appellauerunt. A number of the DE GLS. items come from a treatise on the 
months. 21. (200, 10) Fiar: efficiar. 22. (203, 8) Frontem caperratam: aut 
tristem aut superciliosam ac minacem. 23. (204, 12) Galenum (leg. Galeolam) 
uas uinarium Romani antiqui dixerunt. From a note on Ecl. 7, 33 (cf. 
Sinum 245, 3; see Wessner Berl. Phil. Woch. 26, 62). 24. (204, 18, 19) 
Galit (?): perit, Galiuit (?): periuit. Cf. Paul. 519 Vallesit (?): perierit. 
25. (207, 11) Helluabundi: multum bibentes, ebriosi. 26. (209. 3) Hostire: 
aequare ; apud antiquos sic dicebatur; unde etiam hostimentum dicitur lapis 
quo pondus exaequatur. Cf. Fest. 334; Paul. gx. Cf. ‘Don.’ ad Aen. 2, 156. 
27. (209, 25) Ilicuit (?): rursum. From a note on Aen. 7,583? 28. (210, 6-7) 
Incauillatione: inderisione, Incauillatur: inderidetur. 29. (210, 36-37) 
Indigitare, Indigitem (already discussed). 30. (212, 10) Imporcitorem deum 
pagani habebant agricolae. From a note on Geo. 1, 21 (cf. Occatorem 228, 28). 
31. (212, 17) Inpulitum (leg. -pol. ?): hercidictum (?). 32. (214, 3) Iugit 
miluus cum clamat. Cf. Paul. 92, 2x Iugere milui dicuntur cum uocem 
emittunt. Cf. Philox. 94, 2 Iugit: ixriy Bod. 33. (214, 7) Iusti dies sunt 
continui XXX. 34. (219, 33) Luscitiosus: qui uespertino aut parum aut 
nihil uidet. With the Spanish symptom ‘nicil.’ Probably concocted from 
Isidore Etym. 10, 163 and the Abstr. gloss at 227, 18. 35. (224, 6) Mulleci> 
genus calceamenti est. Rather from Isid. Etym. 19, 34, 10 (De Calceamentis) 
than Fest. 128 genus calceorum. 36. (228, 21) Optiones: officium militum 
apud Romanos; ab electione uocati. From Isid. Etym. 9, 3, 41 (Militiae 
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Vocabula) optiones dicti quod sint electi. 37. (243, 24) Scrattae: despectae, 
nugatoriae. Cf. Fest. 448 Scraptae dicebantur nugatoriae ac despiciendae 
mulieres, etc. (Paul. 449 Sartae nugatoriae ac despiciendae mulieres). 
38. (245, 9) Soc (?): ita. Now that Umbrian esoc ‘ sic’ is otherwise explained, 
this fades away into a phantom-gloss. Heraeus emends Staec: ista. 

Some of the above may be stray ps.-Plac. items. And even if Lib. Gl. 
were compiled earlier than Charlemagne’s reign and (as Goetz argues) in 
Spain, still in these MSS. of the beginning of the ninth century there might 
be items due to leakage from Paulus’ Epitome of Festus. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


AD TIBVLLVM. 


INTER praecepta, quae Priapus amatoribus dat ad puerorum uoluntatem 
sibi conciliandam, hoc quoque est (I. 4. 41-44): 
neu comes ire neges, quamuis uia longa paretur 
et Canis arenti torreat arua siti, 
quamuis praetexens picta ferrugine caelum 
tuenturam amiciat imbrifer arcus aquam. 


Ita locum Postgatius edidit, sed Leo (Philol. Unters. II. 18) ultimum uersum 
(44) iam correctum putabat, si scriberetur : 


uenturam admittat nimbifer arcus aquam, 


in quo admittat manui secundae cod. Vaticani (teste Baehrensio) debetur, 
nimbifer autem Italorum (y) coniectura esse uidetur. Quoniam tamen in 
Ambrosiano amiciat legitur, hoc potius in allictat mutandum esse censeo, quod 
et ad lectionem traditam proxime accedit et optime in sententiam quadrat. 
Arcus enim saepissime a poetis dicitur umorem uel aquam e terra ‘ uehere’ 
(Sen. N. Qu. I. 6. 1) uel trahere ad caelum atque ita nubibus ‘alimenta’ 
(uenturam aquam) ‘ afferre’ (Ov. Met. I. 271). Quod ad usum uerbi alliciendi 


' attinet, plerumque de personis dicitur, sed etiam de rebus adhibetur, cf. Cic. 
| de Diu. I. § 86, Ov. Fast. VI. 681, Lucan. IX. 844, Plin. N.H. XXI. § 1109. 


J. WAGENINGEN. 
ScrRipgBamM GRONINGAE. 











NOTES ON STRABO. 


I. THE MEANING OF povotpodéw (STRABO 3. 3. 6). 


THE word povorpodéw is apparently an draft Aeyouevov, being cited by the 
dictionaries only for Strabo 3. 3. 6: évious 5€ trav mpocoixotvtwv Te Aoupi~ 
motay@ Aaxwvixds Siayew paciv, ddrerrrnpiows ypwpévous Sis Kal mupias €éx 
AOwv Scarrvpwv, yuyporoutpovvtas cal povotpopovytas Kalapeiws Kal AsTas. 
Stephanus’ Thesaurus (Liddell and Scott) and Sophocles give only one 
meaning: ‘to eat but one kind of food.’ Madvig, whom A. Vogel follows, 
emended to xouorpodotvtas, obviously being led to do so, in part, because he 
took povotpodotytas in the meaning cited above. 

In 3. 3. 7 Strabo specifically asserts that the mountaineers—and this 
includes Lusitanians—eat goat-meat, bread made of acorn-flour, and butter ; 
and that while water is their beverage, they also drink wine and beer. 

The word appears to have a meaning similar to that of ywovoorréw, which 
means (1) ‘to eat but once in the day’ and (2) ‘to eat alone.’ Now povocitéw 
certainly means the former in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia 8. 8.9: nal pv mpocbev 
pev hw avrois povoottetv vouspov, Strws SAn TH Huepa Kp@vTo eis Tas mpdkes Kai 
eis TO Starroveio Oar. viv ye pny TO pev povoorteiy Err Siapéver, apxyopuevor dé TOU 
gitov HvixaTep of mpwaitata apiotavTes péxpt TovTov éaOiovtes Kal TivovTes 
Sidyovow éorermep of oWiaitata Kxotpwopevot. Also in the following from 
Athenaeus 2. 21: povoctreiy te avtovs (rovs “IBnpas mavras) aeb (DuvrAapyxos) 
Aéyet. Note that this statement applies to the Jberians. 

Again, neither wovootréw nor any of its cognates ever refer, so far as I can 
discover, to ‘one kind of food’; and the same is true of povodayéw. And 
there is surely no such suggestion in the lone instance of povorpodia (Plato, 
Polit. 261D), which means merely ‘a rearing singly’ as against ‘ a rearing of a 
group (cvytpodia) ; and both yovooitia and povodayia are used in the same 
sense as wovorpodia, but nowhere in the sense of ‘ one kind of food.’ 

I take it, therefore, that in the passage quoted from Strabo povorpopéw 
means, not ‘to eat but one kind of food,’ but ‘ to eat but once in the day.’ 


II. STRABO 3. 3. 7. 


xnpivors 5é ayyelous xypa@vrat, xabdrep nal oi KeXroil. 


The commentators and translators all assume as a matter of course that 
xnpivots is impossible. : Bréquigny conjectures xepayéois, which is adopted by 
Corais. 


The latter, however, suspects that xeparivois is the right reading. 
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Friedemann proposes fvAlvous, which is adopted by Groskurd, Kramer, and 
Meineke. Meineke! originally proposed ynAivas (the reading later adopted 
by the Didot edition of Miiller-Diibner), but in his text he reads fuAivas . 


KeAroi, transposing the whole sentence from a position after ortBadoxortovat 


_ toa position before xai rapa mérov «.7.r. C. Miiller* conjectures épivois 5é 4 
| airyetous (adryous) for xnpivoss 5é aryyeioss. 


The arguments for xepayéors and FuXivors rest upon Athenaeus 4. 36, 
which is a quotation from Posidonius: 7d 5é mwortov oi Ssaxovotvres ev ayyeiors 
meptpépovoty eorxdat pev apBixors, 7) Kepapeoss 7) apyuplos. Kal yap Tovs tmivaxas 
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The ingenious emendation of C. Miiller rests upon Diodorus Siculus 5. 33: 
gopover 8é obras (oi KedtiBnpes) odyous péAavas tpaxeis nal wapamdno.ov 
Miiller’s épsvors, however, is not to be 
found elsewhere, I believe. Miiller’s reading admittedly has the merit of 
fitting the context, thus obviating what Meineke regards as a necessary 
transposition, and the thought which he secures might be that of Strabo. 

Yet it is at least very doubtful whether the text here should be changed 
either by transposition or conjecture. A wide reading of Strabo shows that 
his work is not always characterized by a logical succession of ideas, especially 
in his running descriptions, while at least two arguments may be advanced in 
favour of the x«npivors itself: (r) Strabo is given to the habit of recording 
the rather unusual characteristics and possessions of a people or country 
(more so, I think, than others who wrote upon the same subjects), e.g. ‘ the 
silver feeding-troughs’ (3. 2. 14). (2) It is not at all improbable that the 


| people in question, or the Celts, made use of waxen vessels for certain 


purposes. The Galatae ate honey, and they made a certain kind of beverage, 
says Diodorus Siculus (5. 26), with the wax, ta «npia mdvvovTes TH TOUTwY 
aromhvpat. xpavraz. And I am informed by a colleague who is versed in 
such matters that waxen vessels not only would be very substantial and would 
harden more and more with age, but would impart to Wine a peculiar flavour. 
If this be the case, it is altogether likely that the crude mountaineers of whom 
Strabo speaks employed waxen vessels for the storage and serving of wines. 


III. STRABO 2. I. 36. 


The reading of all the MSS. is: yx dcdopuévou 5é rovrouv (the assumption of 
Hipparchus), cevov éote wal rd éhekfs Seixvucbar Soxodv, bre cvvictapévouv 
6p0oywviov tpvywvou mpos te IIndovcim nai @avdnw Kal TH Town Tov Te did 
Badxov mapadrAnrov cai rod dia Inrovciov peonpBpivov, pia tev tepl Thy 
opOnv, 4 émt rod peonuBpivod, peilwv éotas THs bd THY OpOny, THs a7Td Oadxou 
eis [InXovcvov. Gosselin says: ‘ Il est facile de voir que le texte est corrompu 
dans cet endroit, od il ne peut étre question ni du paralléle de Thapsaque, ni 
de méridien de Péluse, mais seulement du méridien de Thapsaque et du point 


1 Vindiciae Strabonianae, p. 29. 


3 Ind. Var. Lect. p. 956. 
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ov ce méridien coupe le paralléle de Péluse. I] manque aussi quelque chose 
au raissonnement de Strabo; car je ne vois pas comment I’un des cétés du 
triangle rectangle dont it parle pouvoit se trouver plus que son hypoténuse.’! 
Penzel, Groskurd, Forbiger, C. Miiller, and Meineke likewise hold that the 
text is corrupt, and proceed to exchange the positions of @ayd«ov and 
IIndovciov, suggesting that it is perhaps the positions of mwapadAndov and | 
peonpBSpivod that should be exchanged. But, in my opinion, the Greek is | 
clear and consistent as it stands, and the transpositions unwarranted. 

Eratosthenes has roughly estimated the distance between Thapsacus 
and Babylon at 4800 stadia, reckoning the distance along the circuitous 
course of the Euphrates; and the distance between Pelusium and Thapsacus 
at 6000 stadia. Now the reductio ad absurdum is the form of argument which | 
Hipparchus regularly uses against Eratosthenes, and Strabo quite as regularly 
defends the latter against the scientific use of estimates which were professedly | 
rough. So here. Hipparchus, in the opinion of Strabo, subjects the above- | 
mentioned estimates to a geometrical test, applying them to lines that | 
represent meridians and parallels of latitude, at the same time injecting a | 
proposition of his own, namely, that the parallel of latitude of Pelusium 
is 2500 stadia farther south than that of Babylon. On this basis Hipparchus ( 
easily computes that the distance between Pelusium and Thapsacus must be 
more than 8000 stadia—he might have said, more accurately, about 8500 | 
stadia. And further, by adding Eratosthenes’ 4800 to his own 2500, as 
though both lay in a straight meridian line, Hipparchus reduces to absurdity | 
Eratosthenes’ assertion that the distance from Pelusium to Thapsacus is / 
6000 stadia; for thus the meridian-leg of the right-angled triangle (7300) | 
becomes greater than the hypotenuse (6000). 

To illustrate, draw a rectangle ABCD and its diagonal AC. Let A be | 
Pelusium, B the intersection of the parallel of Thapsacus with the meridian of | 
Pelusium, C Thapsacus, and D the intersection of the meridian of Thapsacus ! 
with the parallel of Pelusium. Then, according to Strabo, Hipparchus | 
reasons that Eratosthenes’ estimates for CD (=a corresponding meridian line | 
through Babylon) and AC make AB (=CD) greater than AC, since AB} 
is really 7300 (4800+ 2500), whereas Eratosthenes makes AC only 6000 when | 
it should be over 8000. But, according to Strabo, Hipparchus’ 7300 is 
unfair for three reasons: (1) The 2500 is not granted by Eratosthenes; | 
(2) the 4800 of Eratosthenes does not lie in a meridian line, but follows the 
circuitous course of the Euphrates; and (3) the limit of the 4800, Babylon, | 
lies 2000 stadia to the east of the meridian of Thapsacus. 

Horace L. JONES. 
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1 Note in the Corais-Du Theil-Letronne edition, vol. i., p, 231. 
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are dead, at any rate we can predicate it according to its character either 





NOTES ON LATIN POETS. 


LVCRETIVS 1. 469-470: 


namque aliud terris, aliud regionibus ipsis 
euentum dici poterit quodcumque erit actum. 


In 464-8 Lucretius states the view of the Stoics that euenta had an 
independent existence. Their argument was: ‘ We say “ Helena rapta est,” 
but Helen died long ago (468), therefore the accident rapta must possess an 
independent existence ’—the old fallacy of confusing esse as copula and esse as 
predicate. Lines 469-470 are Lucretius’s first answer, which, as Giussani 
says, is little better than the fallacy he is refuting. He draws a distinction 
between the men to whom the events happen and the place where they occur. 
Events are accidents (euenta), not only of the men, but also of the place, and if 
the men pass away the place remains. 

With this explanation of Giussani’s the only difficulty is in 469, which 
scholars from Lambinus downwards have regarded as corrupt on the ground 
that ¢erris and regiontbus mean the same thing. Munro’s Teucris will not do, 
for, as Giussani points out, guodcumque erit actum in 470 shows that Lucretius 
is stating a general proposition amd not referring merely to the case of the 
Trojans. The other emendations are too remote from the MSS. to account 
for the corruption. Bailey keeps ferris with this explanation: ‘ Lucretius .. . 
Says first, in a rather frivolous spirit: ‘‘ Well, we can say that it is an 
‘accident’ of the place, or if you object that that too has changed, of that 
part of space”’’ (Translation, p. 283), and translates ::‘ For, firstly, we might 
well say that whatsoever has happened is an accident either of the countries 
or even of those regions of space.” But such a distinction can hardly be 
maintained. Moreover aliud ... aliud . . . ought to mean ‘some things can 
be called accidents of Teucri (or saecia or terrae), others of regiones,’ whereas 
Munro, Giussani, and Bailey alike take it to mean that the same event can be 
called an accident first of the one and then of the other; which one would 
expect to be expressed by alias... alias. ... Hence it seems more probable 
that terris means ‘the whole world’ as in Aen. 1. 460 ‘quae regio in terris 
nostri non plena laboris?’ We can then give aliud ... aliud . . . its proper 
force by translating: ‘ For it will be possible to call whatever happens an 
accident in one case of the whole world, in another of the precise district 
in which it occurs.’ That is, if we cannot predicate an event of the men who 
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of the earth as a whole or of some particular part of it. For instance, in the 
present war the destruction of Louvain and Ypres are accidents regionibus 
ipsis, but some of the economic consequences of the war will be accidents 
terris. 


1. 966-7: 
usque adeo, quem quisque locum possedit, in omnis 
tantundem partis infinitum omne relinquit. 


Munro, Giussani, Merrill, and Bailey (in his translation) agree in taking 
quisque as subject of relinguit. In that case tantundem qualifies infinitum. But 
tantundem seems to be always used substantivally. Would it not be better to 
take infinitum omne as the subject (‘the infinite universe leaves just as much 
space in every direction’)? 


CATVLLVS 92. 3: 
quo signo ? quia sunt totidem mea. 


Cf. Plaut. Pseud. 362: Catt. sociofraude. Ba. sunt mea istaec. Ps, 
parricida. Ba. perge tu. | Cari. sacrilege. Ba. fateor. Ps. peiiure. 
Ba. uetera uaticinamini. There sunt mea istaec means ‘the sins you mention 
are mine,’ i.e. ‘I admit the soft impeachment.’ So here sunt totidem mea 
means ‘my symptoms are the same in number,’ i.e. ‘love has exactly the same 
effects on me.’ It is the ordinary Latin use of the neuter pronoun where we 
require a definite noun. There is no need to suppose any reference to any 
game. Cf. Plut. Quaest. Conuiu. viii. 7268 Tlokvyappos év "AOnvais Snuaywyav 
nai tov Biov d:d0vs amoroyopov év éxxdnoia ‘rair’’ elzrev, ‘ dvdpes ’AOnvaior, 
Taya’ Kai mpos TovToats, ovdérroTe KANOeis emp Setrrvoy botatos adixdunv.’ 


VERGIL, Georg. 1. 266: 
nunc facilis rubea texatur fiscina uirga. 


rubea has been translated (i.) ‘ of briars’ (Conington and Mackail), (ii.) ‘ of 
brambles’ (Lewis and Short, cf. s.v. rubus, ‘a bramble-bush, blackberry- 
bush’), (iii.) ‘of brambles or raspberries’ (Sidgwick). In letters published in 
The Times Literary Supplement Mr. Thomas Okey (October 1, 1915) observed 
that the prickles of the briar would render it very unsuitable for the purpose 
and suggested (iv.) ‘of red willow’; and Sir John Sandys (October 8, 1915) 
defended (i.) by the authority of Martyn and Mr. R. D. Blackmore, who 
translated ‘bramble,’ and by a reference to Pliny, N.H. 16, § 176, where 
it is said that the rubus is used for ties after the prickles are cut off (‘recisisque 
aculeis rubi alligant’). 

But (1) though ‘ briar’ and ‘bramble’ seem to have been at one time 
convertible terms, the bramble is properly the blackberry-bush (rubus 
fruticosus). See the Oxford Dictionary, s.vv. bramble, briar, and the Ency. 
Brit. eleventh edition, s.v. Blackberry. (2) Twigs to be used for tying vines 
and making baskets must be pliant and tough when dry. Mature raspberry- 
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canes are very brittle when dry, and immature shoots would not be strong 
enough to be of any use for tying. Briar-rods are far too stiff for either 
purpose. Blackberry-runners, however, are very pliant and very tough, and 
would be perfectly suitable when the prickles were removed. Hence a priori 
rubus should be the blackberry, and no doubt Martyn and Blackmore meant 
this and not the briar. (3) It is clear from Pliny, N.H. 16, § 180; 17, § 96, 
that the rubus was the blackberry. It was thorny (16, § 180, cf. § 176) and 
bore mora (16, § 180). Morum is properly the fruit of the mulberry (15, § 97), 
but was also used of the fruit of the rubus (‘nascuntur et in rubis, 2d:d., cf. 
Ovid Fast. 4. 509 ‘ excussaque mora rubetis’). Now morum would naturally 
be used of blackberries but hardly of briar-hips. Further the branches, being 
long and slender, bend down and take root again ‘ repleturi omnia, ni resistat 
cultura’ (17, § 96). Blackberries do this, briars do not. It is true that 
Pliny mentions another kind of rubus which bore ‘ similitudinem rosae quae 
uocatur cynosbatos’ (16, § 180, cf. 24, § 121 ‘alterum genus rubi, in quo rosa 
nascitur). But it is plain that rubus without qualification is the blackberry. 
Many a Tasmanian farmer would regard Pliny’s denunciation of it as ‘ pessima 
atque exsecranda res’ (17, § 96) as alone sufficient to identify it. (4) Mr. 
Arthur Maquarie (ibid. October 22, 1915) writes: ‘Some time ago, when 
living above Settignano, I ordered a couple of fig trays (graticct) and a 
clothes-basket of the English letter-pillar type. They arrived duly—made of 
Virgilian brambles.’ We may conclude then with confidence that rubea utrga 
in Vergil can mean nothing but blackberry-runners. 


HORACE, Satires I. 10. 20-3: 


‘at magnum fecit, quod uerbis Graeca Latinis 
miscuit.’ o seri studiorum, quine putetis 
difficile et mirum, Rhodio quod Pitholeonti 
contigit ? 


Three distinct uses of -me have been adduced and sometimes confused in 
explanation of this passage : 

1. The interrogative -me joined to a relative pronoun or adverb. The 
instances of this given in Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, I. 472-3; Kihner, 
Ausfihrliche Grammatik*, II. 2. 506-7; Brix-Niemeyer® on Trin. 360, Lorenz? 
on Most. 738, Palmer on A mph. 697 fall into four classes: 

(a) In questions expressing surprise at a statement by another speaker. 
These are due to an ellipse. The -ne which should go with an omitted 
demonstrative is attached to the relative. The omitted demonstrative refers 
to an antecedent expressed or implied by the previous speaker. Of this there 
are seventeen examples, viz. Plaut. Amph. 697, Curc. 705, Epid. 719, Merc. 573, 
Mil. Glor. 13, 66, Most. 738, 1132 (‘quian’), Pers. 851 (‘ quiane’), Rud. 861 
(‘rogas? quin-. . .), 1019, 1063 (‘utin’), 1231, Trin. 360, Truc. 506 (‘ rogas? 
quin .. .’), Ter. Andr. 768, Phorm. 923. 
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(6) Where the speaker thereby rejects a question put by himself, as in 
Cat. 64. 180 ‘an patris auxilium sperem? quemne ipsa reliqui ...?’ Here 
also there is the same ellipse as in (a). Five instances are cited, viz. Plaut. 
Merc. 576 (‘ utine ’), Cat. 64. 180, 183, Verg. Aen. 4. 538 (‘ quiane’), 10. 673. 

(c) Where the speaker puts the question to justify a statement made 
or a question asked by himself. Of this there are two instances: Plaut- 

Cist. 653-4 ‘nullam ego me uidisse credo magis anum excruciabilem | quam 
illaec est: quae dudum fassast mihi, quaene infitias eat ?’ (‘a woman who 
denies what she confessed to me long ago!’); Truc. 533-4 ‘ paenitetne te quot 
ancillas alam, | quin examen super adducas quae mihi comedint cibum ?’ 
(‘Aren’t you satisfied with the number of maidservants I feed, that you are 
bringing another swarm to devour my food ?’). 

(d) The quine-clause depends on an interrogative clause which follows it, 
and the -ne really belongs to the second part of the question. Four instances 
of this are given: Plaut. Cist. 675-6 ‘quamne in manibus tenui atque accepi 
hic ante aedis | cistellam, ubi ea sit nescio=ubine ea sit nescio, quam. ... 
(‘I don’t know where the box is that I .. .’); Mtl. Glor. 614 ‘ quodn’ 
uobis placeat, displiceat mihi?=idne mihi displiceat, quod uobis placeat ?’ 
Rud. 272-3 ‘quaene eiectae e mari simus ambae, opsecro, | unde nos hostias 
agere uoluisti huc ?=undene uoluisti nos, quae .. .?’ Stich. 501-2 ‘ quaen 
eapse deciens in die mutat locum, | ea ego auspicauin in re capitali mea? 
=eane ego auspicaui quae eapse . . . ?” 

Three other instances are cited, viz. Plaut. Most. 925, Rud. 538, Ter. 
Ad. 261-2; but in these -ne is absent in the best MSS. and in Lindsay and 
Tyrrell’s Oxford texts. 

2. The asseverative -me, which occurs (a) in answer to a question, as in 
Plaut. Capt. 857, Epid. 575, Trin. 634‘ A. egone? B. tune’ (‘I1? Yes, you’); 
(6) in exclamatory sentences, as in Most. 508 ‘hicin percussit !’ (‘It was he 
that knocked |’), cf. Hor. Sat. r. 9. 72 ‘huncine solem | tam nigrum surrexe 
mihi!’ (c) in conditional sentences, as in Mil. Glor. 309 ‘hoccine si miles 
sciat, | credo hercle has sustollat aedis.’ 

3. The interrogative -ne joined to an interrogative pronoun or adverb, 
as in Plaut. Trin. 1095 ‘qualine amico mea commendaui bona?’ Hor. 
Sat. 2. 2. 107 (‘uterne’), 2. 3. 251 (‘ utrumne’), 295 (‘quone’), 317 (‘quantane’), 
2. 5. 18 ‘utne tegam spurco Damae latus?’ though this last may be an 
instance of 1 (a). 

Now our passage is clearly not parallel to 1. (a), (6), or (d), and the 
instances of those constructions should not be cited in explanation of this. 

Neither is (2) a possible explanation, for the ordinary instances of it 
are quite unlike the present case. Also it does not appear that the asseverative 
-ne is joined to a relative pronoun. In none of the instances in Bennett I. 
pp. 188-9, 424-5 is the pronoun a relative. Plaut. Rud. 861, cited by Gow, is 
printed as a question by Lindsay, and cited as an instance of interrogative -ne 

by Bennett and Lorenz. 
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The two instances of 1. (c) do resemble our passage. But in Truc. 533-4 
it is possible that -ne is repeated with gui because the relative-clause is part of 
a question, just as in Stich. 501-2, according to Lindsay’s emendation, the -ne 
is repeated in the second clause with auspicaui—an explanation which is not 
possible here. If our passage is a case of 1. (c), the subjunctive will be causal 
(‘seeing that you think’) as in Cist. 654, though it is strange that a causal 
subjunctive should occur in the principal clause of a question. 

But the statistics make it probable that (1) had become an archaism by 
Horace’s time. On the other hand (3) occurs at least four times in the 


Satives. It is therefore much more probable that gui is here the interrogative 
adverb. Putetis will then be a potential subjunctive (‘how can you 
think ?).' 

2. 8. 31-2: 


post hoc me docuit melimela rubere minorem 
ad lunam delecta. 


Hehn, Kulturpflanzen 198-9, cited by Friedlander on Martial 1. 43. 4, 
13. 24, thinks melimela are quinces made into jam. His reasons apparently 
are that the Spanish membrillo and the Portuguese marmelo, which are derived 
from melimelum, mean a quince, and that he misunderstands Mart. 13. 24 
‘si tibi Cecropio saturata Cydonia melle | ponentur, dicas ‘“‘ haec melimela 
placent,”’ where the point of the epigram would be lost if melimela were 
quinces. But delecta here shows that melimela cannot be quince-jam, while 
rubere shows that they cannot be quinces; for quinces are yellow and jam is 
not ‘picked.’ Also Pliny, N.H. 15, mentions them, not in §§ 37-8 under 
cotonea, but under reliqua mala in § 51. Gow says melimela ‘appear to be 
a kind of apple produced by grafting on a quince.’ But this would not explain 
why the quince came to be called marmelo in Portuguese and membrillo in 
Spanish; and Pliny, who mentions the grafting of several kinds of fruit, 
15, §§ 38, 41, 42, 43, 49, 52, 57, says nothing of the grafting of melimela. 
The simplest explanation is that melimela are some sweet kind of apple 
(cf. Plin. N.H. 15, § 51 ‘mustea a celeritate mitescendi [sc. traxere nomen], 
quae nunc melimela dicuntur a sapore mellis’),2 and that in Spain and 
Portugal the name was transferred to the quince, cf. Irish Peach, Jerusalem 
Artichoke, Cape Gooseberry. The reason for the transference was doubtless 
that an early variety of quince was also called musteum (Plin. N.H. 


15, § 38). 


1 L. Miller and Gow attribute this explana- 
tion to Bentley, but Bentley’s parallels from 
Terence and Ovid show that in his Horace at 
least he took qui to be a relative. In his notes 
on Terence, Ji, cc., he does not refer to Horace. 

* That Pliny is here speaking of apples is 
proved by § 52 ‘cunctis uero quae fuere a sole 
partes rubent.’ Otherwise the proverbial sweet- 


ness of melimela (cf. Mart. 1. 43. 4 ‘ dulcibus aut 
certant quae melimela fauis'; 7. 25. 7 ‘ infanti 
melimela dato fatuasque mariscas,’ 13. 24) would 
lead one to suppose it was some sweet fruit like 
the apricot. But an apricot is not coloured only 
on the side towards the sun. It cannot bea fig 
or pear or plum, since these are discussed by 
Pliny in separate sections. 
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MARTIAL 4. 37.9: 
cotidianam refice nauseam nummis. 


In the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s.v. ‘cottidianus,’ we read ‘ prima 
syllaba corripitur:’ Mart. ro. 65. 8, 11. 1. 2 (producit idem, 4. 37. 9).’ But 
the editors have forgotten that the first foot of a scazon may be an iambus, as 
in the second line of the same epigram, ‘trecenta debet Titius, hoc bis 
Albinus.’ In all the instances from Comedy of cotidie and cotiditanus in the 
Thesaurus either cdti- or cotti- will scan, and since in Mart. 10. 65. 8, 11. I. 2 
only cédti- will scan, one would conjecture that cdti- was the true spelling and 
pronunciation, and that the seven instances of cotti- in inscriptions enumerated 


in the Thesaurus were blunders. 
R. L. DUNBABIN. 
HosBart, TASMANIA. 


AD VARRONEM. 


Vai Varro (R.R. I. 13. 2) de uilla rustica facienda agit, de culina haec 
monet: in primis culina uidenda ut sit admota, quod ibt hieme antelucants 
temporibus aliquot ves conficiuntur, cibus paratur ac capitur. Hunc locum legentes 
sponte nosmet ipsos rogamus, quid sibi uelit illud admota. ‘Prope cellam 
uilici,’ inquit Keilius (Comm. p. 46), de qua paulo ante sermo est: wilics 
proximum ianuam cellam esse oportet eumque scire, qut introeat aut exeat noctu 
quidue ferat, praesertim si ostiarius est nemo. Sed si locum ita interpretamur, 
quomodo intellegenda est sententia, quae sequitur, causalis: quod 1bt hieme 
cet.? Num uilicus in cella iacens uel sedens moderari debebat opera, quae 
mane in culina fiebant? An idcirco culinam proximam cellae uilici esse 
oportebat, ut inter utramque paruum spatium interesset, si uilicus ab altera ad 
alteram commeare uellet? Et hoc et illud uix credibile est Varronem 
significare uoluisse. Accedit, quod in uilla rustica culina non prope ianuam 
est, sed in parte interiore cohortis, quemadmodum docent fundamenta aperta 
uillae rusticae Pompeianae (prope Boscoreale, cf. Overbeck-Mau Pompeit*, 
p. 382), et probatur uerbis Vitruuii (VI. 6 initio), qui ita praecipit : ‘in corte 
culina quam calidissimo loco designetur.’ Quae cum ita se habeat, apud 
Varronem legendum esse puto: in primis culina uidenda ut sit <sol> admota, 
h. e. ad meridiem spectans (cf. III. 9. 14: ‘ prodigendae [gallinae] in solem 
et in stercilinum’; Cic. Lael. § 100: ‘ uirtus ad id [lumen] se admouet’). 
Nam si ita legimus, neque admota suo caret datiuo,! et perspicuum fit, quid 
sententia causalis quod 1bi hieme cet. sibi uelit. Diligenti enim domino ‘ proui- 
dendum’ est, ‘ familia ubi uersetur, si fessi opere aut frigore aut calore, ubi 
commodissime possint se quiete reciperare’ (I. 13. 1). Talis dominus etiam 
curabit, ut ‘hieme antelucanis temporibus’ serui ‘aliquot res conficere et 
cibum parare et capere’ possint loco calidissimo uillae (cf. Verg. Georg. 
I. 287-310), sed situe hic locus longe an prope a cella uilici, nihil ad rem 


pertinet. 
J. WAGENINGEN. 
1 Cf. Thes. L.L. 1. 774. 51. 
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ON AESCHYLVS’ EVMENIDES, SCHOL. A TO THE 
ILIAD, AND THE OXYRHYNCHVS PAPYRI. 


(Read before the Oxford Philological Society.) 


EvMENIDES, 231. 


WHEN the Oxyrhynchus Papyrt (Vol. IX. No. 1174) of Sophocles’ "Iyvevrai 
gave the forms xuvny[é]ow (first aor. subj.), 1. 44 in Fragmenta Tragica 
Papyracea, and éxxvynyéoa, |. 75, it restored to light a verb which is not 
acknowledged in the Lexicons, but which had remained, though almost 
unnoticed, in Phrynichus, Soph. Propar. in Bekker’s Anecdota I. p. 48, and 
Theognostus’ Canons in Cramer’s Anecdota Oxontensia II. p. 143. The form 
could not come from «vynyetetv, nor from the Hellenistic verb xuynyeiv, and 
attention was first drawn to these two authorities by P. Maas in Berl. Philol. 
Wochenschr. 1912, p. 1075, and by J. Stahl in Rhein. Mus. Vol. LXVIII. 
p- 307 (also by L. O. Tudeer in Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia 
=Annales Academicae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B. Vol. XIV.). I owe these 
references to Mr. Stuart Jones. 

Phrynichus has: «uvnyetrteiv dca dvoiv TT Aéyovew; and Theognostus gives 
a list of verbs in -ecow: ta d:a Tov ecow pnuata wrép Sv0 cvAdraBas Sad Tod 
€ Widod ypadovrat, olov rupécow, épécow, anbécow, xvvnyécow. The accentua- 
tion of the verb in Phrynichus is corrected to «uynyérrew by Stahl, supra, and 
Buttmann. 

Lobeck, Paralip. p. 438, was sceptical about the word, and criticized 
Boissonade, who wished to write «uynyertotyra in Soph. Ai. 5; but now we 
have it in literature. 

It is possible that in the light of this evidence we may correct the text of 
Aesch. Eumen. 231, where a difficulty has always been found. Here the 
Medicean and b g f have péreyu rovde data Kaxxuynyérns. The other 
readings are xal xuvnyérns, c, and dad y’ ws xuvnyérns, h. Against this line 
is written in the margin of M ¢r, ie. &jree: this is in the hand of the 
diorthotes, a discerning person, who makes this note at intervals in all the 
plays of Aeschylus, sometimes adding a correction or conjecture of his own. 
Mr. T. W. Allen has identified him as the writer of the Scholia (Journal of 
Philology, XXII. p. 157, ‘On the Composition of some Greek MSS. ’); and his 
date is contemporary with that of the writer of the MS., i.e. the eleventh 
century. I shall have more to say about him in the following note. 
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Various emendations have been made, but that which is usually accepted 
by editors, including Wilamowitz, 1914, is xd«xvynyet@ (although Verrall 
prints xcaxxuvnyérns—, with an aposiopesis which most people would regard as 
awkward, but which he calls ‘ indispensable’); but the present tense does not 
go well with the future péresuws. Davies alone in his clever edition has seen 
that a future is required, and gives éxxcvyjoopa ; but the objection to this verb 
éxxuveiv is that it means ‘to go questing off the track,’ and is so used by 
Xenophon, Cyneg. III. 10, of a bad hound. 

Perhaps we may restore xaxcuvnyéca, the future of éxxuynyéoow, which 
will go well with pérecys, and suits Apollo’s reply with a pair of futures in 232, 
éya & apntw, tov ixérny re pvcopat, giving that close verbal resemblance in 
which Tragic dialogue delights. What appears to have happened, is that the 
writer of M had xaxxuvyyetnow before him, but was scholar enough to’“know 
that this would not do: he therefore wrote xcaxxuynyérnc. It cannot however 
be argued from the form o that he left the word unfinished, for final o was 
nearly always written thus in minuscules till the fifteenth century ;-he made 
what he thought was a simple correction, with which the diorthotes who wrote 
fr was scholar enough to be dissatisfied. 


Eum. 343- 


The metre is Paeonic, and therefore the word ¢pevodarns is suspicious, 
because the a must be long. Yet editors resolutely adhere to it, and when 
Verrall (App. 195) says that to require a Paeon in this word ‘ is an assumption 
which does not seem to be justified by metrical considerations,’ he only creates 
a greater difficulty, for to import an Ionic a minore metre uu-- is to wreck 
the rhythm. No emendation is needed, but only attention to the record of the 
Medicean. Here after ¢pevod corrections have been made in M; according to 
Wecklein ¢pevodaris was the first correction, and ¢pevodarns the second. But 
there is this note in the margin, fr olwas dpevodayns. I mentioned in the first 
note that the corrector of the MS. who wrote {7 here and there in the text was 
a scholar of discernment: and he is the only person who gives the right 
reading in 204 déerwp, where not only M but all the other MSS. give 8 é«rwp 
or 5’ rap, and where we have the same note in the margin {1 oluaz décrwp. 
Oiyuat implies that it was his own correction or emendation. Rostagno 
in his introduction to the photographic facsimile has dealt with this corrector, 
and Mr. T. W. Allen has treated of him more fully. Several times the 
corrector gives us the right reading, either by rightly dividing words which 
have been run together in M, or by prefacing the right reading with olyas, 
as in Cho. 409, Supplices 248. There are instances where he is wrong, as 
in Suppl. 428, Cho. 435, but there is no doubt as to his critical acumen; 
and this judgment is confirmed by his procedure in L of Sophocles, for it is he 
who has in many places added, apparently from another MS., a reading which 
is superior to that in L. A good instance of it is Phtloct. 954, where L gives 
GX’ ad Oavotua THd vy avdrip povos, where the diorthotes appends a much 
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better reading avavotyas. This corrector appears also to have given from 
another MS. which he used good corrections in the Laurentian MS. of 
Apollonius Rhodius, preceded by ypdderas; e.g. I. 551: 
Epyov 'A@nvains 'Irwvidos, 
which Seaton and Mooney adopt; where the Laurentian gives Tpstwvidos. 
So II. 358: 
totoly 7’ 'Evernuos éuBdotdevoev 
mpara Ilédoy, 

where L has rotow Mevedyjios; Seaton and Mooney accept the correction. 
There are several other instances, but these are enough to present the 
corrector in a favourable light, and to commend his correction here, ¢pevodans. 

Davies tries to support the scansion ¢pevodadr7s ; finding a word in 
Empedocles (go Diels), dadepos, ‘burning,’ he gives the equation daAds, 
‘torch’ : ddXepos :: davos ‘torch’ or ‘bright’ : ¢avepos. But the text of 
Empedocles is uncertain, and Diels gives daepos, not dadepds, supporting it by 
glosses in Hesychius: daepov* wédrav wai 7rd xasdpuevov, and dSanpov, Oepyov * 
«avparnpov : Sanpov* Aapmpov, Enpov, xavpyatnpov is also in the Etym. Mag. 
244, 42. 

We may then dismiss ¢pevodadns, whether the syllable be long or short. 
The proposed reading, ¢pevodarjs, means ‘ burning the heart,’ and Aeschylus 
has another compound from the same verb, mupdans in Choeph. 606: jyudans, 
‘ half-burnt,’ also occurs in Jiiad XVI. 294, and in Apollonius Rhodius. Thata 
different metaphor appears in avovd, |. 346, need cause no difficulty; Aeschylus’ 
exuberance, like that of Shakespeare, creates metaphor upon metaphor. 

Eum. 500. 

Editors have found a great difficulty in the phrase Spotocxéray paivader 
as applied by the Eumenides to themselves. Verrall analyses the use of 
paivds, and finds that when it is used of persons, and not specially applied to 
Bacchants, it is a term of contempt; he therefore tries to make the plural 
apply here to Athena and any one of the ‘new gods’ who may pretend to 
abrogate and displace the Eumenides ; but the phrasing and the context are 
against this. 

The poet here describes the reign of frenzied violence, lawlessness and 
bloodshed ; and just as he uses éupavns of civil erdoxs in this play, 1. 860, 

aipatnpas Onydvas, omrayxvev BraBas 
véwy, aoivors éupaveis Oupwpact, 
so here he uses yawds. By a slight transposition (such as is certainly required 
in 789, 790, Hermann’s correction), we may perhaps improve the passage. 
Place it thus, taking Sporocxéray and révde together : 
raved’ épépes xoros 
pawddeav Tus épypater, 
‘wrath shall not in any shape visit men for fnad deeds.’ The metre remains 
unaltered by this transposition, Cretic and Lecythion. 
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Mauwvas belongs to a class of adjectives used in Tragic poets, and especially 
in Aeschylus, which have two peculiarities: (1) They have synonyms derived 
from the same stem, but with different terminations, which are used in prose 
or in Aristophanes: thus @vords in Tragedy, @vorpos in Aristophanes; xpeuds 
in Aeschylus, xpeyaorés in the other Tragedians and prose ; pavids and pasvads 
in Tragedy, wavexos in Aristophanes, and paviwdns in Thucydides; dpoyds in 
Sophocles, Spoyaios in Sophocles, Aristophanes, and prose. The archaic 
termination gives a tone of dignity. (2) Although they have feminine 
terminations, they may be used with masculine nouns (Wedd on Eur. 
Orestes 270), or with neuters ; Euripides has them six times with neuters, but 
only in the oblique cases. This passage, then, with pa:wddwv épyypdatwv would 
give an early example of this usage. 


Eum. 334, 5- 

S:avtaia Moipa. The expression is difficult, and no one has cleared it up. 
Atayraios is used in Hippocrates of ligaments running the whole length of the 
spine; thrice in Aeschylus of a ‘home-thrust’ with a spear, dvavraia mArny7 
Theb. 894; with ovrav Cho. 640, with Bédros Cho. 184, and with odvva in Eur. 
Ion 767: ‘reaching through’ or ‘piercing through’ appears to be the meaning. 
Editors are divided on the question whether space or time is meant here: 
Verrall translates ‘thoroughly,’ Headlam ‘throughout all time,’ Campbell 
‘eternally,’ Plumptre and Morshead ‘all-pervading,’ Davies ‘ all-determining,’ 
and Moipa is always translated ‘ Fate’; but that is not a good rendering here : 
Moipa means ‘ the Power that divides or allots.” The phrase recalls, though it 
is not identical with, Anima Mundi, and Pope’s 


‘ Lives through all life, extends throughout extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.’ 








— 


We get a perfectly clear idea of what Aeschylus meant by dvayraia in the 


Vision of Er at the end of Plato’s Republic, X.616 E, 617. Plato is describing 
the odovduros, the ‘whorl’ of the spindle of ’Avdyxn, which is composed 
of eight whorls fitting into each other: right through these whorls is driven 
the spindle, 7Aaxdrn or atpaxtos, éxeivny S€é dia pécou tod dydSoou Ssapmepes 
érnracGa: (616 E): it turns upon the lap of ’Avdyxen (617); round about 
are seated the Moipa:, the daughters of ’Avdyxn, Clotho, Atropus, Lachesis, 
who from time to time assist the revolution of the great whorl, cvveriorpépesw 
S:adkeiroveay ypovor, ‘cum matre simul uertere’ is Ficinus’ rendering. Plato's 
words daptrepés €AnAdoGa: appear to clear up the meaning of davraia in 
Aeschylus; but while in Aeschylus Moipa is called S:avraia, a Principle which 
runs through the universe, Plato, who is describing the details of ‘la 
Méchanique Céleste,’ by his symbolism makes the abstract idea concrete, and 
the spindle Ssaymepés éAnrAata. Aeschylus then here means by Moipa 
‘Necessity, Law,’ ’Avdy«n, which is the only power of which the word d:avraia 
can be predicated. 

The same idea of the Moipa: appears in Prom. V. 516: 
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Xo. ris obv ’Avdyens éotiv olaxoatpodos ; 

IIp. Moitpa: rpipopdos pvijpoves 7’ 'Epivites. 
Whether this passage of the Eumenides is in Plato’s mind is uncertain: 
elsewhere he has Aeschylean reminiscences and an Aeschylean tone; but it is 
likely that both passages are Pythagorean. Adam on the passage in Plato 
(p. 452) shows that Parmenides spoke of a central ’Avdy«n as the cause of all 
movement and birth: daiyova cuBepyitw nal crAndodyov érovopdte. Sixnv «ai 
avayknv (Diels, Dox. Gr. 335, 12), and this school seems also to have held that 
’Avdyen surrounds and holds the world together, which is an exact description 
of d:avraia and S:aprepées éAnracOar. 

There are other traces of Pythagorean doctrine in Aesch. rd OjAv fvexa 

tov dppevos (Eum. 660) and dpyovia in P.V. 551. 


SCHOL. A on ILIAD XXII. 29. 


Ot UVES TrOAAGKLS GvopalovTas peTa THY KTNTépwD, 
olov KépBepos ’Aidov, “OpOpos T'npvdvov, “AXxawa ’Axtalwvos. 

We have four long lists of Actaeon’s hounds: one in an interpolation in 
Apollodorus III. 4. 4, which consists of mutilated Hexameter lines which 
Bergk has forced in an astonishing way into his Lyric fragments, manipulating 
them into a rude resemblance of a Lyric passage, and wishing to attribute 
them to Stesichorus, (PLG‘, Frag. A despota 39) ; M. Schmidt attributed them 
to Eratosthenes’ Mercurius ; but they are probably fragments of an Alexandrine 
Epyllion which we may provisionally call Actaeonis. Next, there are two 
lists in Hyginus, 181; and a fourth in Ovid, Metamorphoses III. 206 sqq.; 
besides a few names in a fragment of Aeschylus’ Toforides, 245 N, according 
to Pollux ; and lastly this name in these Scholia to the Iiad. 

The names differ in these lists, and” AA«asva appears in this list only. No 
objection can be taken to the form of the word (although it is otherwise 
unknown), as the feminine of the existing masculine name “AdA«ovr ; and Fick, 
Personennamen 484 (Thiernamen), compares ’Ad«7, a hound’s name in 
Xenoph. Cyneg. VII (and in Ov. Met. III. 217). But since the name Saaprés 
occurs in Apollodorus, and Lacon in one list in Hyginus, and Lacaena in 
his other list; and since Ovid calls one hound ‘ Spartana matre Melampus,’ 
Met. III. 208, and two others ‘ matre Laconide nati,’ III. 223, I am tempted 
to suggest that here in the Scholia we should read Ad«awa. The alteration 
and the ‘ Spartan kind’ are too common to need illustration. 


OXYRHYNCHUS Papyri III. 413, L. 94. 
dvaBanévres abrov tais iepais Lovais xata[Sjoa]}re. 
Read dvadafovres; the confusion is common; thus in Theognis 265 : 
&v6a péonv rep waida Badov ayxav’ édirnea, 


Hermann restored Sade for XaSev of the vulgate. 
J. U. Powett. 


L 


OxrorpD. 


THE KINGSHIP OF AGAMEMNON. 


WuaT was Agamemnon’s political position in Greece? Was he only 
king of Mycenae and territory adjoining it, or had he in addition a suzerainty 
over the rest of the Peloponnesus? Was he sovereign in the whole of the 
Peloponnesus? Did he exercise any supremacy over, and especially can he 
be described as king or emperor of, Mycenaean Greece and its islands? In 
regard to the expedition against Troy, did he command it by virtue of a 
dominion over the whole of Greece, or was he selected for the position for 
some special reason, as his relationship to Helen or his pre-eminence in power 
over the other Achaean princes ? 

These questions do not appear to have been investigated on a full 
consideration of the evidence available, though individual opinions have often 
been stated, sometimes with a certain amount of reason and argument, some- 
times as little more than obiter dicta. Andrew Lang devoted two chapters of 
Homer and his Age (cf. Anthropology and the Classics, 51 sqq.) to a consideration 
of the relation of Agamemnon to the chiefs associated with him at Troy as it 
can be gathered from the J/iiad, but does not expressly deal with the position 
in Greece before the Troica. Perhaps we are to infer that the ‘loose 
feudalism’ which is found to exist represents the bond which subsisted in 
Greece. At Troy the chiefs are the peers of Agamemnon, as the paladins 
were of Charlemagne. He was thus primus inter pares, and that is the 
expression used in Gercke and Norden’s Einleitung, iii. 105, by Lehmann- 
Haupt, who says Agamemnon was nominated generalissimo by the other 
leaders. Dr. Leaf, however, in Homer and History, 193, is positive that he is 
‘no mere primus inter pares, but supreme monarch,’ ‘ king over land and sea 
from Crete to Ithaka.’ He quotes the dictum of E. Meyer, Gesch. d, Alt. II. 187, 
that—in the older constituents of the Jiiad—Agamemnon is ‘ruler over the 
whole of Greece. The other princes are much more his vassals than his 
allies.’ But it should be added, in regard to the passage on which Dr. Leaf 
relies, B 108, wodAjow vncoos Kal “Apyeit wavti avdocew, that Meyer holds 
that the ancients (as the scholiast—éAns rs MeAorovyncov—and Eustathius, 
185, 6) correctly understood “Apyos as there meaning only the Peloponnesus.’ 
Drerup, Homer®, 115, characterizes as both ‘ not demonstrable and improbable’ 
the proposition that the kingdom of Mycenae had extended its dominion 
beyond the Peloponnesus. Mr. Hall, The Oldest Civilization of Greece, 208, 


1 And the line occurs in a lay that to Meyer is one of the oldest. 
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speaks of ‘a hegemony in Peloponnese and the islands,’ but in his later work, 
The Ancient History of the Near East, 66, of ‘the political hegemony of the 
kings of Mycenae and the Argolid in Greece.’ Professor Bury, ].H.S. XV. 222, 
thinks the Atreidae had no ‘sovranty in northern Greece.’ Dr. Monro, 
Odyssey II. 488, suggested that under the Pelopidae ‘Mycenae became for 
a time the political centre of continental Greece and some of the islands,’ and 
conceives their ‘supremacy in “ Mycenaean” Greece.’ To Seymour, Life in 
the Homeric Age, 590,96, Agamemnon appears to be merely ‘the most powerful 
ruler of his time in Greece,’ and as such, and as having furnished most ships 
and men, to have been made commander-in-chief of the expedition. Cf. 
Becker, Zur Vorgeschichte der Ilias, 10. And so on. 

There is little on which to decide apart from the Homeric evidence, 
nothing indeed but the fact established by Schliemann’s excavations, and 
itself a confirmation of the Homeric text—and of Hesiod, mdodrov 8 éop’ 
(Orvprrios) ’Arpeidnot, Frag. 205, Rzach—that the monarchs of Mycenae 
were rich and powerful.! In estimating this evidence, we must, as the 
archaeologists mostly do, take the text as a uniform whole. To break it up 
into pieces of unequal value for the elucidation of pre-history is to cut away 
common ground for discussion. And I accept with Andrew Lang the culture 
of the poems, including the polity described, as a unit, and themselves of value 
as history. It is true Homer is primarily a poet. The Iliad and Odyssey do 
not profess to tell the whole story of the expedition, but only of the recovery 
of Helen and some incidental matters. The war was fought ‘Erévns &vexa. 
But we, instructed by the archaeologists and others, know that, while the rape 
of Helen may have been the occasion, it was not the real cause of the war 
(Troy, 328 sq.; Thompson in Liverpool Annals, 1V. 138: and Myres and Frost, 


| Historical Background of the Trojan War, in Klio, XIV. 447 sqq.—the last 
_ known to me only from the summary in W. kl. Ph., 1916, 1212). That lay 
deeper. 
| the other side of the Aegean. Archaeology has come to accept the war, its 


The topless towers fell because of the economic needs of a nation on 


origin and its result, as historical facts, and generally encourages the belief 
that there is much in the poems that is genuine history of an age of which no 
other records, at least no other decipherable records, have survived. If the 
poems are accurate so far, we need not hesitate to accept their authority as to 


_ the polity of the period, if on examination they yield a consistent whole. 


The Homeric evidence seems to be almost entirely against an empire 
The only passage that can be made to 
support such a view is the final line, already quoted, in the Paradosis of the 
Sceptre. Dr. Leaf, op. cit. 196, founds on this line almost entirely.? All 
depends on the meaning of two words in it. “~Apyos can be used in the poems 
with what goes before is clumsy, and the infini- 


tive dydecew hard to construe after gopira:. 
But I pass the point. 


1 The inference in Homer and History, 224, 
rom the remains of made roads, I leave for 
examination elsewhere, 

*It has been condemned. The connection 
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of either the Peloponnesus or the whole of continental Greece. Some 
authorities, including E. Meyer, as already stated, and Drerup, op. ctt. 102, 
approve the more limited interpretation. Dr. Leaf takes it to mean the whole 
of Greece, but one can hardly say that any reason is given. After showing 
that the name ‘ England’ spread from East Anglia to the rest of the country 
in the way “Apyos was extended from Argolis and the Peloponnesus to include 
the rest of Greece, he says, ‘ when, therefore, we are told that Agamemnon is 
king “‘ of all Argos” we are bidden to take the name in the widest possible 
sense,’ and we are to conclude on this bidding, which seems to be Dr. Leaf’s, 
that Thucydides was right when he thought that Agamemnon’s position 
was one of real supremacy over all Greece, and that those who believe the 
king was merely president of a league formed for a special purpose are 
wrong. 

The: foundation, if one can be said to exist, is certainly very slender. 
Against the interpretation there is this, that the passage relates to the sceptre 
of the Pelopidae, and there is no hint in the tradition of the supremacy of that 
dynasty outside the peninsula to which they gave their name.’ The wars of 
Argos against Thebes seem to contradict it,2 and in Homer, y 304, the member 
of the family who succeeded Agamemnon, after murdering him, ruled only 
morvypucoto Muxnyns. Moreover, we have the word avdocew to reckon with. 
We cannot say what precisely that verb connoted to the author of the line. 
It is a word the Homeric use of which varies much, for it can be applied to the 
omnipotence of Zeus, to the sovereignty of the BaotAjes who bear rule in the 
principal divisions of Greece, to the administration of the Dolopian territory 
by Phoenix under Peleus or the presumably limited power of Epeigeus in 
Boudeion, and even, as 5 93, to the mere ownership of property. It is, taking 
the line by itself, extremely bold to say the verb implies an imperial position 
for Agamemnon, by which we should understand that his writ ran in Aetolia 
and Boeotia, and that he had garrisons in Orchomenos and the acropolis of 
Athens. If he enjoyed a mere overlordship, how are we to define it? Were 
the other chiefs tributaries, formally acknowledging by annual subsidies or 
‘benevolences’ (Swrivnor) the suzerainty of Mycenae? Or did Agamemnon 
exercise but a shadowy sovereignty, trav dAdAwy, in the quaint phrase of 
Eustathius, yvy7 Seomofwv ? The exact meaning of dvdocew in B 108 is 
hard to fix, and the line proves nothing. 

The appeal to Thucydides, too, seems not only not to favour the con- 
clusion that there was a kingship over Greece, but even to be against it. The 
historian’s words, quoted by Dr. Leaf from the well-known chapter, I. 9, are, 
"Avyapéuvov ré por Soxet trav rote Suvdyes mpovywov—cf. Homer’s duvdyes 
dpuotros, V 891—rov ordorov ayetpat, and they seem to embody Seymour's view 


Mr. Hall, 0.C.G. 233, thinks the legend may 
point to a non-Achaean origin for the Kadmeians. 
If so, the less chance of Achaean dominion over 
them. 


‘ Ican find none. On the other hand, there 
seems to be much, in later tradition at least, 
that is to the contrary effect. 

2 They may have significance in another way. 
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stated above. Moreover, Thucydides adds that Agamemnon, having inherited 
the resources of the Pelopidae, and being possessed of a stronger fleet than 
any other prince, ryv orpatelay od yapits TO Treiovy H POB8m Evvayayov 
moncacGat. The supremacy indicated is surely no more than a mere 
superiority in power, and very far from being the possession of an empire over 
Greece. The princes join the enterprise through goodwill towards, or fear of, 
a powerful neighbour, not as subjects. 

As for the moAdai vijco, to conclude offhand that they were all the large 
and important islands ‘that lie about Greece’ is merely to enlarge the first 
assumption that” Apyos means all Greece. And not only does zroAvs not mean 
‘all,’ but it cannot even be pressed to the meaning ‘many,”! for in Homer 
it can be used of a number much less than what can be so described. The 
scholiast seems to assume some control over the larger islands, but only 
&:a thy eri “IXvov otpateiav. To those who hold that the probable meaning 
of “Apyos in B 108 is the Peloponnesus—and no one can deny the possibility— 
the zroAXal viocos may well be some of the islands in the vicinity of the 
peninsula, as Cythera in the south—which a tradition gave as the home, 
possibly the fief, of Thyestes, and of Aegisthus after him (Merry and Riddell 
on § 514)—the group at the end of the Argolic Akté called the Islands of 
Pelops (Pausan. II. 34. 3; cf. Thraemer, Pergamos, 53), which have Mycenaean 
remains and are not assigned to Diomede by the Cataloguer, and some of the 
Cyclades, perhaps Melos and Thera (Mr. Thompson, /.c. 135; for Melos 
Dr. Mackenzie’s paper in the Phylakopi volume of the B.S.A. seems to 
give some support, e.g. p. 270, approved by Mr. Hall in C.R. XIX. 83b). 
The real extent of this island dominion must be left undefined for want of 
evidence. 

There are two descriptions in the I/iad which might be pressed by some 
to imply a sovereignty over Greece—A 78 sq., ds wéya wavrwv ’Apyeiwv xpatée 
Kai ot meiOovrar ’Axasoi, and K 32 sq., ds puéya mavtev ’Apyelwy tvacce, Geos 
& &s riero Sym. But these lines may equally be taken as applicable to a 
leadership at Troy, and as only conveying what is more explicitly stated in 
w 26 sq. (Achilles to Agamemnon), otvexa rodndoiciv te cai ibOiporow dvacces 
Snuw évt Tpwwv. Cf. 30 sq., Teuts amrovnpevos hs wep dvacces Sym er Tpwwvr. 
Further, if the passage in K is to be construed in the larger sense, it will be, to 
the many who believe that book to be a very late addition to the Jiad, 
destructive of the idea of Drs. Meyer and Leaf that the Cataloguer, also a 
very late composer, broke up the empire of Agamemnon into cantons because 
men of that late age were so oppressed by the divided condition of Greece as 
they knew it, that they could not imagine the possibility of its ever having 
been subject to one central power. It seems better, and certainly it seems 


geographical crux—to Leukas-Ithaka disputants 
—ras (in wavyvreprdrn) and vijoo woddal recur 
and have to be translated with the same reser- 
vation. 


1 See, e.g. Ameis-Hentze a.}., ravri wie roh- 
Ajiew, ein die wirklichen Verhdltnisse ubertreibender 
Ausdruck.—It is interesting to notice that in 
another Homeric passage, « 22 sqq., which is a 
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quite legitimate, to accept the lines in K as describing Agamemnon’s position 
at Troy. 

The rest of the evidence gives no ground for arguing a kingship of 
Greece. Some of it is to the contrary effect, and it is all consistent with the 
view that Agamemnon was elected!—ye:porovnros is Eustathius’ word—by the 
other Achaean chiefs to lead the expedition undertaken on his brother’s behalf. 
The epithets used with his name do not help. dvat avipayv might, if we knew 
exactly what it implies. We can only say it is no imperial title, or it would 
not be given to Aeneas, Eumelus and others. Fanta may be right (Der Staat 
in der Il. u. Od. 29) in thinking it indicates the headship of a confederacy as 
Oberfeldherr. evpuxpeiwy is quite indefinite. It may very well be used with 
reference to an overlordship—of part of the Peloponnesus—in addition to the 
kingdom of Mycenae. dpioros, odor dpiotos, péry’ dpioros and éFoyos mavrwy 
can only indicate a pre-eminence over the other chiefs which is perhaps more 
fully put by Achilles’ dvvdye: dpsoros, ¥Y 891. The superiority of Agamemnon’s 
resources in men and ships is mentioned, and not in the Catalogue alone, 
B 577, 580, but elsewhere, as I 73, 97 sq. Nestor tells Achilles Agamemnon 
is ‘in greater place,’ A 281, and cf. 325, but that is because he has a larger 
following, éwel wXedvecow avdooce, and not because he is emperor of Greece. 
So Agamemnon to Achilles, A 186. The latter has himself to admit force 
majeure, 6 Te xpatei mpoBéBnxe, II 54. 

That Agamemnon is supreme at Troy admits of no question. He 
collected and brought the army, A 179, I 338 sq., and cf. & 84 sq., and 
commands it there, B 234, 344 sq., 362 sqq., with power of life and death, 
B 391 sqq., and cf. 193. wap yap éuol Odvaros, as Aristotle wrongly quoted.* 
He has in fact the position of a BacctXevs towards the host, being their leader 
in the fight, praying and sacrificing on their behalf, and entrusted with chief 
executive and judicial functions, cxjmrpov r’ d€ Oéusotas, 1 99. The other 
chiefs are subordinate to him at Troy, and his yépovtes for the time. He is 
Bactrevrepos than they and Baotdevtaros of all, I 70, 160, 392. There had to 
be a head of the coalition, els xotpavos, els Baotdevs, B 204 sq., a head at once 
of the army in the field and of what may be called the civil government that 
was necessary in the camp. 

That, in subordination to this head for the time being, the other chiefs 
retained their independence and had surrendered nothing in regard to their 
own contingents, seems clear enough. Not only is there no hint that they had 
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a curt intimation of the muster-place, but, on the contrary, according to 
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1 According to Philostratus, Heroicus VIII., Palamedes in Agamemnon’s place if Iphigeneia | 


Idomeneus was ready to assist if the Cretans were not sacrificed. 
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and w 116, 119 of Odysseus. Cf. Pausan. I. 43. 1 of Agamemnon’s journey to 
Megara, KdAyavta érecOa weicwv). Their great goddess helped, and ‘worked 
till she gently perspired,’ as she herself tells us, A 27 sqq. Some chiefs, 
the tradition said, refused service. ‘Those who consented to serve went to 
Troy du’ ’Arpeldnor, B 249, 762, p 104, t 183, not under them, and not 
in obedience to a command, but obliging the brothers—ydpw 'Artpeldpes 
dépovres, € 307 (cf. A 158, dpa od yaipns, said to Agamemnon), just as 
Pandarus came to Troy, dépav yapw"” Exrop: dig, E 211. They promise to do 
their best for them, B 286, 339 sqq. There had been omovdai and defcal 
between them and the leader of the expedition. They have promised to be, in 
Idomeneus’ words, A 266 sq., allies, épunpol ératpor. All this indicates their 
independence. Cf. Fanta, op. cit., 20 sqq. Achilles rates himself as the 
opoios of Agamemnon, II 53, and, when subjected to insult and injustice, will 
abandon his part in the war and return home, A 169. It is apparently a 
matter of his pleasure—ov« €0érw roremléuer, I 356, 619. If Achilles could 
act in that way, so could any chief. None would admit compulsion. ov« 
ola Seamotas Kextnpévos, as Eustathius quotes, 674, 58. The plain speaking, 
the sneers and vituperation that the king has to endure from Achilles, 
Sthenelus, Diomede and Odysseus, hardly require to be set out in detail. He 
is coward, liar, wretch, fool, wine-bibber, babbler, and he and his plans are 
not merely criticized but even ridiculed. He has to swallow with meekness 
what he himself describes as évimn apyadén, B 104 sq. 

If the author of the picture of the position at Troy given in the I/iad had 
thought of Agamemnon as sovereign of all the Achaean lands, the language 
used must surely have been very different. And the negative evidence is 
particularly strong, inasmuch as there are occasions when the poet could 
hardly have failed to mention and emphasize Agamemnon’s sovereignty 
throughout Greece. One of these is the Teichoskofia. Agamemnon is naturally 
the first of the heroes on the field that the poet makes Priam single out, but 
all he is told by Helen is that her brother-in-law is a good Sacidevs and 
a stout spearman, I 179. Here surely was an opportunity that could not 
have been neglected. Another is the great moment when the commander-in- 
chief arms for that A,visteia in which he is to drive the Trojans ‘like wind in 
the sky’ to the gates of their city. The description, A 15 sqq.,} is most 
elaborate, and ends with a special distinction. The two goddesses of the 
Achaeans thunder in the generalissimo’s honour, but he is honoured simply as 
the ‘ King of golden Mycenae,’ not as Lord of Greece. Similarly, no word in 
the great quarrel scene in A or in either Nekyia in the Odyssey indicates that 
Agamemnon was king of kings in Greece, and we must conclude that such 
a thing was not present to the poet’s mind. 


151 


Iliad without it has the effect of sending Aga- 
memnon out at the head of his troops‘ in his 
shirt.’ 


1 The critics, to be sure, regard the passage 
as late, mainly because of the mention of Cyprus 
and the Gorgon’s head! But, as Andrew Lang 
has remarked, the reconstruction of the old 
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The reply to this will be that the poet archaized.1_ He threw back into 
the early age of which he sang the political conditions obtaining in the period 
and surroundings in which he lived. But were the ancient conditions very 
different from the more modern? Mr. Chadwick does not think a satisfactory 
case has been made out (The Heroic Age, 436 n.). We must also assume that 
the empire of Agamemnon over Greece had been forgotten. If it was 
forgotten, we shall apparently require an Achaean, not an Ionian, Homer, for 
Ionian conditions do not suit (Finsler in N.Jbb. 1906, 1 Abt. 393 sqq., and 
Andrew Lang, Anthropology and the Classics, 53, and in other works). Now an 
Achaean Homer must have flourished in sub-Mycenaean days, and in so 
short a period the empire, including a thalassocracy, could hardly have faded 
from men’s memories. These do not appear to have been so short. If 
Agamemnon’s dominion over Greece was not conceivable to the Greece of the 
Cataloguer and the Logographers, it is strange that the still earlier empire of 
Knossus was known to the Greece of still later authors, as Herodotus and 
Thucydides. 

In Homer and History, 259, the break-up of the empire of the Pelopidae is 
attributed to a cause inherent in despotisms, the inability of the stock to keep 
up the supply of men of sufficiently heroic mould. There came a time when 
an emperor succeeded to the throne who was not capax imperu, and the 
dominion fell asunder. The process of disintegration is said to be discernible 
in the Iliad. The behaviour of the chiefs to the weak man above them 
signifies that the end of the empire is near—that is, if the empire ever existed, 
but that has still to be proved. 

We cannot go so far. One potentate pre-eminent in power above the 
others seems to suit the facts. To say Agamemnon enjoyed a suzerainty over 
the rest does not help. It may involve only the ‘more or less loose kind of 
allegiance’ of which Mr. Hall speaks (O.C.G. 223). But such an allegiance 
need be no more than the fear of uis major that Thucydides suggests. And so 
for the ‘ somewhat indefinite hegemony’ which Mr. Chadwick allows (op. cit. 
388). The Achaean age was one of unstable conditions. Territorial limits, as 
Seymour thinks, were probably not exactly determined, and no doubt often 
changed, as in ancient India. He took who had the power. A chief acquired 
a commanding position by personal prowess and other qualifications, and 
maintained and extended it by growing resources at the expense of his 





neighbours. He might have treaties or understandings with these,? but they — 
would be as easily broken as in the present age. Might was right, and | 
inevitably he who had the greatest power xar’ ’Ayasda would be conceded a _— 


2 On this point reference may be made to 2 ApOusm, © 427, indicates one such agreement, 
Seymour, of. cit. 19 8qq.; Keil in Gercke and by which, however, we need understand no 
Norden, of. cit. IIL. 340; Hall, O.C.G. 223 8q.; more than that the peoples concerned had 
Allen in C.R. XXV. 235; Andrew Lang, Homer agreed for a time toabstain from the plundering 


and his Age, 1 9qq., and elsewhere ; Leaf's Troy, of each other's territory that was evidently a — 


22; and Belzner, Hom. Prodi, 1. 2 sqq., and normal, standing practice. 
102 8qq. 
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superiority over the rest that would carry with it an initiative in any 
Pan-Achaean enterprise. These could not help themselves. Agamemnon, it 
is possible and even probable, occupied this position of pre-eminence. By 
virtue of it, and as Menelaus’ brother, he was naturally designated commander- 


‘in-chief of the expedition to Troy. No other bond between him and the other 


princes can be proved at present. But archaeological research, and further 
study of the sagas of the Peloponnesus, may add to our knowledge of the then 
existing relations between nations or tribes, and so make clearer the nature of 
the dominion of the Pelopidae. 
A. SHEWAN. 
St. ANDREWS, 








CODEX AGENENSIS (BRIT. MUS., HARL. 2493) AND 
LAURENTIUS VALLA. 


IN a general account of this Livian MS. given in the Classical Review of 
1904 (Vol. XVIII. p. 392) I dealt more especially with the text of the first 
decade ; now that my study of its text of the third decade is completed, it is 
possible to give a brief estimate of its importance and interest in this 
portion also. 

It is a MS. of the thirteenth century, a twin-brother of the Laurentian 
LXIII. 21 (Luchs’ X), and a descendant of the Puteanean uncial (Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. Lat. 5730), but by what line is as yet far from clear; certainly not through 
the Colbertine (Bibl. Nat. Lat. 5731), and for proper comparison with R (Vat. 
Reg. Lat. 762), nor for comparison with the Medicean (LXIII. 20) and the 
Bambergian (M. IV. 9) there is not at present sufficiently full material 
available, though Luchs derives \ from a cognate of B and Mr. Shipley 
derives both B and A ultimately from R with some reason. 

In its original form A (like 2) is of little value, yet it has not infrequently 
some accepted or acceptable readings (those included which are corrections 
by the first hand), as libeat A (25. 30. 3) for P’s iubeat, natura A’ for P’s futura 
(25. 36. 6); and others with P* (the corrector of P after the copies R and C 
had been made), R* or R’, M*, and D (the MS. in Trinity College, Cambridge) : 
e.g. sex (25. 14. 11) with CR* and D, ex PR, X P* (one of special interest), 
aleve PC*M?A (and in P restored, says Mr. Shipley probably rightly) for 
alacre P?RMD, alacres C (26. 30. 10). 

The real interest and value of A lie in the corrections, which are very 
numerous and by numerous hands; of these we need consider, here at least, 





1 The fullest record of MSS. readings that I 
have at present is in book 26, c. 30 to the end of 
the book, but without BA; in three chapters 
only A has alere (c. 30. 10) with PC*M? (see 
below), «clit (c. 31. 6) with some dett. against 
welitee PR etc., exornarem (c. 31. 9) with M?D! 
against exortem PR etc.; and scio with P* for 
socio PR; religuum (c. 32. 6), relicum P'C, relictum 
PRM. To these may be added e.g. talis uiri 
usa (27. 34. 8) with P (before change). These 
scarcely suggest a descent from R or anything 
else; nor do they belong to such a class as the 
reading of 26. 31. 11 dimissi Siculi C: dimissis 
Siculi PRM: dimissis Siculis M*DA dett., a 
reading which only shows the superior intelli- 
gence of C at this point. According to Drak. 





M omits ipsa (25. 21. 5) and id (25. 37. 7); A has 
these; and there are other such instances, In 
30. 30, 26, according to Luchs and my friend the 
late A. H. Kyd, B omits terva, which CA retain ; 
in 30. 30. 30 B has quod ad id but CA quoad id, 
and in 30. 31. 9 quandam B, quondam CA; on the 
other hand we find portendisse deos C but porten- 
disset eos BA. The gentle art of making stem- 
mata on insufficient evidence is not yet lost. 
Like iron, verily it doth draw aman. Madvig’s 
coupling of H and L in the first decade prac- 
tically as twin-brethren always reminds me of 
the boy’s translation of Ovid's genito cum fratre 
creatus etc., ‘I was born with a twin-brother 
who had been born twelve months previously.’ 
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only three groups: (1) A?, the earliest corrector of books 21-26 c. 30," (2) the 
Spirensian® correctors of the rest of the decade, (3) the readings of Laurentius 
Valla. Thus corrected our MS. (as in the first decade) took a very large part 
in the formation of the text of the early printed editions. 

§ 1. A® is quite a good scholar; he seems to be the same person as A? in 
the first decade (and may be one of group 2; in that case, and perhaps in any 
case, we ought to date him of the fourteenth century instead of the thirteenth), 
but he does not appear to have any MS. behind him in 21-26 as he had M in 
the first decade (see Preface § 29 to our Livy). Among his corrections® are: 
Argwuus and Soris (25. 25. 3) for argius and sis P; reate and sol rubere (25. 7. 8) 
for reste and uol ruber P; senatus consulto (25.5. 9) for se PM. om. P*A (cf. 
26. 32. 8, where oc P must, I think, point to séc. or hoc séc or séc hoc‘), and 
magistratut (25. 6. 3) for nostratus P. 

§ 2. It is in the corrections and additions from the Spirensian tradition 
that A’s chief value lies. Rhenanus had been assailed and reviled in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, especially by Gebhard, although even he 
was a little disquieted occasionally when he found a Rhenanian reading in one 
of his precious Palatine MSS. The gentle Drakenborch, however, showed 
more trust; moreover, without realising that Rhenanus had tapped an entirely 
different tradition, he found similar readings in his Harl. ;° in the nineteenth 
century, Rhenanus had come to be regarded as a liar, when Halm’s discovery 
of the Munich folio and Baudi a Vesme’s discovery of the Turin palimpsest, 
followed by Studemund’s transcription of it and Mommsen’s organised hunt for 
Spirensian MSS. culminating in Luchs’ great and (to use words much misused) 
monumental and epoch-making edition of 1879,° restored him to his high rank 
among Livian editors. Luchs, taking a hint from Drakenborch, saw the value 
of i.e. H (Harl. 2684) in the passage 29. 3. 15 (mec contungere) to 30. 21. 2 
(Scipionis), where alone it is Spirensian (though elsewhere Puteanean), and 
Spirensian of an early date, so early that H had very great difficulty in reading 
his exemplar; next to the Munich folio and the destroyed Turin fragments this 
is the earliest Spirensian known in any continuous form ; after it (but actually 
written earlier) are the additions in A (Harl. 2493). By the additions I mean 





1 I.e. to where Rhenanus begins his citations 
from Spirensis. 

2 The facts about Spirensis (eleventh century 
as is known from its one surviving folio at 
Munich) can be gathered best from Rhenanus in 
ed. Frob., Basle, 1535, Madvig’s preface to his 
Emendations, Mommsen and Studemund’s Ana- 
lecta (with an account also of the Turin MS. now 
destroyed), and Luchs’ Prolegomena. 

% They must be ascribed to A? until an earlier 
claim is established. 

* Valla says in offering variations (adn, on 
23.45) that he follows Hegio’s example in the 
Captiui of buying up all the slaves so as to get 
the man he wanted; this plan is excellent, and 
atal to ‘ jackals.’ 


5 That is Harl. 2684 (Luchs’ H), on which 
later. 

¢ It is remarkable how difficult it is to obtain 
this work, at least in this country; also the 
minor edition of 21-30 (2 vols., 1888-9). Con- 
sequently, starting on the facts recorded in the 
Analecta, I retraversed some no small portion of 
his work on AafydeFV, and can testify to his 
wonderful accuracy. 

7 By an unfortunate slip Mr. Shipley (in 
Journ. of Philology IV. 411, 1909) has confused 
these two MSS. The Harleian MSS. of Livy are 
numerous ; but ne timete, commilitones; they are 
gradually decreasing: Frigell laid Harl. 2672: 
7ob nicely to rest, and now Mr. Shipley has 
rolled two into one. 
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not only the supplements 26. c. 41. 18 to c. 44. I and 27. c. 2. II to c. 3. 7, 
which are omitted by the Puteaneans, but also the corrections through the 
text. The work of correcting seems to have been distributed among three 
scribes, of whom one exercised a general control, a fourth scribe of the same 
date, as Sir George Warner has assured me, doing the supplements ; it will be 
simplest to call all these As. The Laurentian MS. (LXIII. 21) is a curious 
replica of A: an original Puteanean text with Spirensian additions or rather 
corrections (Luchs calls them L) because all are written in the margin, even 
the short supplement in 27. 2-3, but it has no corrections in book 26 nor the 
supplement.? It has however the addition at the end of 30, and indeed on 
parchment so thin and in writing such as only a Bob Acres could aptly describe, 
that I am glad Luchs has made my reading of it unnecessary. 

As Luchs has dealt with all but the Spirensian textual corrections in A, 
only the latter need be discussed here, save a mention of the fact that there is 
a marginator of matter in \ who writes vertically along the margin as does one 
in A: the writing of both is very similar, but without comparison side by side 
I cannot say for certain that the hands are identical. The Spirensian correc- 
tions are in quite a different character from those in A; in A the scribe seems 
to have put in every difference he found in his new exemplar, whereas in A 
the scribes used some judgement in making changes, sometimes correcting, 
sometimes putting S readings as alternatives, sometimes ignoring them ; but, 
as must be confessed, they made omissions by oversight and by reason of the 
dislocation of the Puteanean text in 28. 22. 14 to 28. 37.9. Some of these 
omissions have been supplied by A’, as will be explained below, and by an 
apparently later hand, very small and neat, with black ink (A*), which, when 
differing from L, agrees with the Spirensian readings of a8 etc. On the 
whole, then, L is better for learning what is Spirensian, whereas the work of 
As made a great advance in Livian editing and rendered much help for the 
making of the first printed editions.’ 

§ 3. Among the other corrections by seemingly various hands, A‘, A°, A’, 


1 Not E with Luchs, for Luchs has not dealt 
with the textual corrections; also he cites the 
addition 30. 41. 6 (classibus) to the end by the 
symbol E. A Spirensian scribe no doubt wrote 
it, but he played the game most nobly, and did 
not write Spirensian. 

* Luchs, Prolegomena p. xxxxi., has rightly 
stated the relations of these MSS. A and X. 
Apparently quoting from memory Mr Shipley 
has misrepresented this statement and made A 
an in-and-out copy of A (Journ. of Philology IV. 
411-2, 1909); alas! poor ghost, A, being a mere 
phantom of A, he passes his insubstantiality 
into 2684 as though the leanest of Pharaoh's 
kine. That A* is in any way a copy of L is 
sufficiently disproved by the omission by L of all 
Spirensian notes or additions in book 26, by the 
character of the Spirensian corrections given by 
either (on which further on): that A is a copy of 


d can be also disproved by e.g. the retention in 
A of passages omitted by A, such as 27. 14. 2 ad 
demendam . . . Romanis, and 28. 7. 7 petit. . 
naues, Can Mr. Shipley be thinking of Gebhard’s 
Pal. 3 (Pal. Vat. 876) which has not the Spiren- 
sian section of 26? Anyhow, he couples A in 
his stemma with Vat. 1847 mentioned by Luchs, 
p. xxxxii. 

* My notes show the influence of A thus 
corrected on that beautiful Florentine MS. 
(called F by Luchs, which however he has over- 
rated through his neglect of A‘) and on afyée, 
also on Vat. Pal. 879 (Gebbard’s Pai, 2), which 
all contain the supplement 26. 41-44. With As 
they all have the spurious link at the end of 
this, but A* has written it in smaller letters and 
paler ink, as if from consciousness of guilt or 
desire not to obtrude. 
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and perhaps A®, are found readings of Laurentius Valla. Of this fact I had 
been long aware, but the Museum had unfortunately no specimen of Valla’s 
writing for comparison; but the discovery of LAV VAL in the margin spurred 
me on, and at the suggestion of Professor A. C. Clark I procured, through the 
kindness of the Rev. H. M. Bannister, last May photographs of Valla’s epis- 
tolary handwriting in the Vatican Library : these at once proved the authenticity 
of the signatures in A, but it was not till a fairly long note in cursive at the end 
of book 24 (fol. 145) completely satisfied Mr. D. T. Baird Wood (who had all 
through my quest generously and with his usual kindness helped me considerably) 
and myself that here was Valla confessus at last. The identification here carried 
with it a practically certain identification on fol. 143 and a strong probability 
for assigning a large number of other corrections, such as those on fols. 131, 
132, 103 recto, and 105 verso. The difficulty of identification is not only due 
to the common differences between careless and careful writing (as is shown 
in the photographs themselves)—and Valla can be very careless and untidy— 
but also to the differences between a book-hand hand and cursive; and I 
incline therefore to believe that even the writing of A‘,' which is the nearest to 
a book-hand, is Valla’s, especially as Mr. Herbert, of the British Museum, says 
this is not impossible, and there are many shades of colour, so to speak, which 
seem to link up A‘, A°, A’, and possibly even A®. Valla did write occasionally 
his emendations of Livy in other person’s copies, as for instance his emenda- 
tions in 22. 18 at the request of Cardinal Colonna, and possibly those made in 
26, cc. 27 and 45 for Jacobus Curlus ;* but such courtesy to a friend becomes 
discourtesy if you write in some 180 emendations (at least), often in a 
slovenly manner, and even with erasures, as Valla has done at least once 
(viz. fol. 172), and sign your misdeed. Moreover, the emendations have in 
many places all the characteristics of a man working tentatively, as is shown 
by the writing on fols. 145 (here Valla’s own undoubtedly) and 143, where 
variant is literally heaped on variant in the manner referred to (§ 1, n. 5) 
already. To realise the result, one should take Valla’s recorded readings here, 
write out one in his worst hand, put the variants on the top in their various 
places in even a worse writing, and then smudge it a little. 

Finally, having compared the recorded Vallan readings as given—most 
conveniently—all together and assigned to their several chapters in my Gruter’s 
edition (Francofurti ad Moenum, 1612),amounting to some 180, with those in A, 
I have found that practically all (i.e. all save two or three) are written in A; 





1 The special characteristic of the corrections 
of A‘ apart from the others is that he sometimes 
restores Puteanean readings (Professor Clark 
tells me he is supposed to have used Vat. Reg.) ; 
but he also supplies some Spirensian readings 
and a large number of purely Vallan readings, 
e g. those at the beginning of 22. 

3 In c. 45, fol. 172, he read, according to the 
published emendations, sederent, but in A he has; 


as might have been expected from his scholar- 
ship, left siderent (fol. 172); this is one of the 
notes he has signed. The words as emended 
are ¢¢, cymbis, uadis : uadis is restored by erasure 
of ag written on the top of d: the y is written 
on an erasure (probably of i or «): cis written 
on an erasure so clumsily done with a blunt 
knife that V made a mess and had to write « 
again above. 
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further, there are some 80 readings from A recorded in my notes! on books 
26-30 (and probably many more, enough to make up a century) which are by 
the same correcting hands (other than the Spirensian) as in the previous books, 
which, although Valla has, as far as I know, left no record, may, I think, be 
assigned to him and called A’. The Livian portion of the Earl of Oxford’s 
legacy is peculiarly precious: it contains the great Harl. (books 1-8), the 
earliest Spirensian (except the Munich folio) in Harl. 2684 and Harl. 2493, 
and finally the actual emendations of the great Italian scholar and Livian 
champion.’ 

The signatures of Valla are to be found as follows: LAV VAL on 
fols. 167 col. 4, 172 col. 1; L.V. on fol. 143 (these three are identical with 
the signatures in the photographs from Rome); and a small La.v. on fol. 113 
col. 1, with the words puto hic desse against the text of optinuisse—augentes 
(22. 31. 11), where there is a cross (the signature is over the puto). 

The identified writing is on fols. 145 and 143, and can be compared with 
the photographs which I am leaving at the British Museum. 

C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS. 


UNIVERSITY OF Lonpon, KiNG’s COLLEGE, 
January 17, 1917. 


1 I had no reason to record all when I was 
doing the last half of the decade, which was 
before working on the first half. A characteristic 
of the AY emendations is that they are mostly 
preceded by ¢’ and that again often preceded by 
@, This d is very frequent also where there is no 
emendation: this again is plainly the mark of a 


saying that in all places that man was Valla 
himself, 

® Though he did attack Livy on the Tarquins. 
A has lost the folios (long ago gone, probably to 
make laxas scombris tunicas) which contained the 
greater part of the first three books; and with 
this loss may have gone a draft of Valla’s dis- 
sertation. 


man at work, and I have little hesitation in 





CLASSICAL QUARTERLY, JULY, 1917. 


The Editors regret that by an inadvertence two 
notes by Professor Jean Wageningen, which appeared 
in the Classical Quarterly for July, 1912, have again 
been printed in the present issue. Readers are re- 
quested to consider these notes as deleted from pp. 181 
and 140 respectively. 
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ON SOME PASSAGES IN THE RAESVS. 


In the April number of the Quarterly Mr. Pearson discussed several passages of 
the Rhesus. On two of these I wish to offer a few observations. 


Rhesus 250 sqq. éore Povywv tis 
éoriv GAxipos, eve 5¢ Opdoos 
év aixpa * mori Muowy os éuav 
cuppayxiav arife. 
Rejecting Hoffmann’s ré@ for mori and reverting to the interpretation of the 
scholiast, who sees a reference in our passage to the proverb ‘éoxaros Mvowyv,’ Mr. 
Pearson offers the translation, ‘ He dwells in furthest Mysia who makes light of my 
support.’ Hecites Plato Theaet. 209 B as evidence that ‘the Mysians were negligible 
not because they were worthless like the Carians, but because they dwelt in so 
remote a district that no one had ever seen one—a sort of Kamchatka or Timbuctoo.’ 
Mr. Pearson has no doubt correctly explained the meaning of the proverb; but can 
there be a reference to it here? The objection made long ago by Vater (which 
Mr. Pearson has not mentioned) seems fatal. The Mysians appear in the play as 
alltes of the Trojans. In v. 540 we learn that they have been doing sentry-go as the 
immediate predecessors of the Trojan party who form the chorus of the play. Why 
should the Trojans offer a gratuitous insult to their comrades in arms, and how can 
they refer to them in terms applicable to dwellers in ‘a sort of Kamchatka or 
Timbuctoo’? Moreover it was the Mysians who were supporting the Trojans and 
not vice versa. I believe therefore that the poet wrote 1é, and meant simply, in the 
parlance of to-day, ‘ Where’s the Ally now who says we're not doing our bit ?’ 
As to the meaning of the scholium 6 rv ovppaxfav drifwy rpds Muady éore, 
I admit I was inaccurate in explaining, ‘like a Mysian,’ but I am not satisfied that 
Mr. Pearson’s Homeric parallels K 430 and @ 347, where the context directly 
suggests locality, justify here the meaning ‘in the direction of the Mysians.” Would 
not the phrase naturally mean ‘on the side of the M.’ in the sense in which Disraeli 
once described himself as ‘on the side of the angels’? Cf. Rhesus 320, Zeis mpds 
npov errs. | ; 
Rhesus 340 sq. 6 xpurorevxis 8’ ovven’ dyyéAov Adywv 
‘Phoos rapéorw Ty de cbppaxos wore. 
Mr. Pearson objecting to the use of otvexa here believes the passage corrupt. 
He observes: ‘It seems to me that these words would be in place only if the 
messenger had seemed to exaggerate the splendour of Rhesus or to disparage his 
golden panoply. Such at least is the inference I draw from the examination of a 
number of instances in tragedy of that particular idiom. Its essence is to confine 
the validity of the proposition to the sphere of the particular cause. Here I cannot 
read xpvoorevx7s as in itself the equivalent of “nothing but a blaze of golden 
armour.” It would be different if it were replaced by an expression of praise or 
blame, say dudxnros or xoproAaKvOns.’ 
Let us take one of Mr. Pearson’s typical instances (Soph. E/. 787): 
vov 8 éxnAd ov 
trav tod’ ameAwy ovvex’ nuepedooper, 
Here the ovvexa clause ‘ limits the validity of the proposition’ (éxnAad npepeiooper) ‘ to 
the sphere of the particular cause’ (r708’ dweAai). The only difference I can discern 
between the two expressions is that in our passage the ovvexa clause limits the 
validity of the proposition (‘Pyros xpucorevxys eoriv) for Hector to the sphere of the 
particular cause tending to produce conviction (ayyéAov Adyot). 
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The question is whether this divergence from the normal is sufficient to make us 
reject the use of odvexa in our passage. But I do not understand on what principle 
Mr. Pearson, while rejecting the use of ovvexa in the present instance, would accept 
it if dudynros or KxoproAakvOns replaced xpvcorevyys. Whatever the epithet, its 
validity for Hector is limited to the sphere of the messenger’s testimony. 


I append notes on two passages, which by an oversight were left without 
comment in my edition of the play: 

Rhesus 702 sq. tis hv ; woOev; roias rarpas ; 

mowov 5 evxeras Tov trarov Gedy ; 

Paley remarks: ‘The various attributes of Zeus or the different names by 
which the chief of the gods was designated among different peoples are here 
mentioned as national distinctions.” The context, however, shows that the person 
referred to is assumed by the chorus to be a Greek ; is he, they ask, a Thessalian, a 
Locrian, or an islander? All the Greeks accepted Zeus as traros Gewv, and I do not 
think it would be easy to quote passages where his ‘ various attributes’ are used to 
mark ‘national distinctions.’ Perhaps the poet has used the words draros Gewv 
loosely to refer to the patron deities of various cities. In the present play Hera is 
referred to as patroness of Argos (v. 376); Rhesus is called by way of compliment 
avtds “Apns (385) as being a Thracian; Paris recognizes Cypris as the special 
protector of Troy and himself (654); the Muse emphasizes Athene’s guardianship of 
Athens (941 sqq.). Except in the case of Troy and Cypris, the protecting power 
was the deity chiefly reverenced by the city or tribe concerned. Such a deity might, 
I imagine, without great impropriety, be referred to as traros Oeav of a citizen of 
the town under his protection. The use of rotos here perhaps suggests a touch of 
contempt in the minds of the chorus for the city or deity which would countenance 
the person whom they are denouncing. 


Rhesus 720 sq. dAoir’ SATO wavdixws 
mpiv eri yav Ppvywv rodds ixvos Bakeiv. 

The chorus have been describing how Odysseus once entered Troy disguised as 
a beggar, and won sympathy there by his denunciations of the Atreidae. The ode 
ends with the apparently pointless remark: ‘ May he perish before he sets foot on 
Phrygian soil.” Paley explains ‘sc. as a conqueror or permanent settler,’ which is 
no doubt implied, but it is strange to find it unexpressed. If we divide the ode 
among various speakers, as Professor Murray has done with other odes in the play, 
the difficulty is somewhat mitigated, but the inconsequence remains. A very similar 
passage is vv. 859 sq. Hector has been accused by the charioteer of having slain 
Rhesus. He replies, ‘ No such misfortune has ever befallen any of our allies before,’ 
and adds: 

py pe’ Epws EdAox 
Towvrtos imrwy aor’ aroxteivevy pidovs. 
Again (in 811 sq.) Hector upbraids the sentinels for their failure to protect the camp 
from Odysseus and Diomedes, and complains 
cour’ eiovévtas otparomes’ éfaradcate 
ovr’ é£cdvras. 
In the last two passages emendations have been proposed, but it would appear that 
in all three the fault lies with the poet, not with the scribes. 
W. H. Porter. 
University CoLiece, Cork. 
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SUMIMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XXXVIIL 1. 1917. 


R. B. Steele, Pompeius Trogus and Justinus. The chief conclusions are that 
Trogus wrote after Livy books 90-96, which deal with the war with Sertorius, were 
published. His work was utilized by Valerius Maximus. Justin is shown by his 
style to have been an African, and probably earlier than Apuleius. Resemblances 
to Fronto seem to fix the preparation of his work to 144 or 145 a.D. B. L. Gilder- 
Sleeve, Paulus Stlentiarius. A literary treatment, dealing chiefly with the erotic side 
of the epigrams. F. F. Abbott, The Pronunciation of a final Consonant when followed by 
an tnitial Consonant in a Latin Word-group. An examination of the material in Diehl’s 
Vulgay Latin Inscriptions and Audollent’s Defixionum Tabellae shows the existence of 
assimilatory changes in word-groups such as we find in words; -m becoming -m 
before n, t, th, d, c, 9, s, f, v and being dropped in certain combinations, a prosthetic 
vowel being inserted before sp, sc, sm, st and s when a consonant precedes, etc. 
E. W. Fay, Sobriquet and Stem. Cites a number of compounds in which the first 
element should be regarded as a vocative, as Gr. KAvrac-yjorpa (O) famous contriver 
kparat-rovs (O) hard foot; identifies the « of the vocative (and the imperative) with 
the augment meaning ‘ there’ or ‘ here.’ 


Classical Philology. XII.1. 1917. 


A. S. Pease, The Delphic Oracle and Greek Colonization. The consultations of the 
Oracle were of two kinds: (a) asking where the settlement should be made, 
(6) asking for approval of a site already selected. The answers were of three kinds: 
(1) ‘direct’ answers, mentioning the place by name or clearly describing it, 
(2) ‘ conditional ’ answers, the place to be the one where some particular thing shall 
occur, (3) ‘ambiguous’ answers. On a review of the evidence in detail it is con- 
cluded that all the answers reported under (2) and most of those under (3) were 
composed after the event ; some of those under (1) may be authentic confirmatory 
oracles (b) or oracles of approval and of direction as to the cults to be introduced into 
the new colony which are not open to the same suspicion as the answers to(a). C.D. 
Buck, Studies in Greek Noun-Formation. Dental Terminations. On neuters with gen. in 
-aros exclusive of -a, -waros. R. T. Clark, The Campaign of Platesas. An elaborate 
reconstruction of the operations before and in the battle with four sketch maps. 
W. Petersen, Latin Diminution of Adjectives (continued). Deals with Deteriorative 
Adjectives as bavbatulus, mundulus, etc. Diminutives of quality, colour, etc., as 
luteolus. Comparative Adjectives in -(s)ssculus which vary in force as the comparative 
sufix means ‘more’ or ‘rather,’ e.g. plusculus, altiusculus. La Rue van Hook, 
yuxporns 7 7d Yvxpov. The Greek term expresses a fault of excess or extravagance 
(fustian), whereas the Latin frigidum (like frigidity) means tameness or insipidity. 
G. L. Hendrickson, Hovace and Valerius Cato. In continuation of a previous paper 
would show that in S. I. 10 Horace is criticizing the prolegomena of Cato to an 
edition of Lucilius; suggests that the ‘simius iste’ of v. 19 is Furius Bibaculus. 
In Notes and Discussions M. E. Deutsch shows that Cossutia was J. Caesar’s first 
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wife. S. E. Bassett shows that pépos rov Adyov in later metrical writers means 
‘word’ and not ‘part of speech,’ and explains from this roAvpepia and oAcyopepia 
applied to certain lines of Homer, Z 253, B 706. 


XII. 2. 

C. E. Bennett, Kroll on the Independent Latin Subjunctive. Argues against Kroll’s 
view (Gotta vol. 7) that the Latin subjunctive had no optative sense nor, originally, 
a potential sense, but that it was solely volitive and future. A. Shewan, Beats 
possidentes Ithakistae. EEnumerates thirty-five considerations against the theory that 
Homer’s Ithaca was Leucas. C. Knapp, References to Painting sn Plautus and Terence. 
Deals with various passages beginning with Most. 832 sqq. in which he argues that 
the ‘dog’ was a painted one, and including As. 761 sqq. where the reference is 
either to a protective covering of wax or to encaustic painting. C. W. Mendell, 
Petronius and the Greek Romance. Petronius’ Saturicon (a Greek genitive plural) is not 
strictly a ‘ realistic’ novel, but an erotic romance written by a truly Roman artist. 
It is not parody or satire, though it contains elements of both. C. D. Buck, Séudses 
in Gyreck Noun-Formation (continued). Discusses words in -ds, G. -aros and -ns, 
G. -nros (exclusive of -rys, -rntos). In Notes and Discussions G. A. Harrer cites a 
recent!y discovered inscription which proves that in Tac. Agricola 44. 1 the consul of 
the year of A.’s death should be Priscsnus, not Priscus. 


Classical Weekly (New York). 1917. 

Feb. 26. M. W. Humphreys contributes a paper entitled Notes on Meters, 
suggested by a study of Professor White’s work, The Verse of Greek Comedy.’ 

Mar. 5. Jane E. Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual (G. D. Hadzsits). ‘The 
entire work is pervaded with the unquenchable enthusiasm of a brilliant scholar.’ 
E. W. Martin, The Birds of the Latin Poets (W. B. McDaniel). ‘M. attempts “to 
present in their own words a tolerably full picture of the Roman attitude toward 
bird life as reflected in their greatest poets.” 

Mar. 12. C. C. Conrad, The Technique of continuous action in Comedy (R. C. 
Flickinger). ‘He endeavours “(1) to reveal the devices employed in Roman comedy 
to secure continuity of action; and (2) to prove that in view of the recurrence of the 


same devices in the action surrounding many of the so-called ‘vacant stages’ such | 


‘vacant stages’ do not indicate an essential pause in the action. 
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Mar. 19. This number contains (1) Dr. Rice Holmes’s Reply to the criticism 


(published in an earlier number) by Mr. A. R. Wightman of his explanation of | 
B.G. 1V. 28. 2-3, (2) Mr. Wightman’s Rejoinder, (3) a Note by C. K. on the inter. | 
pretation of the passage. The following quotation from Dr. Holmes’s Reply is of | 


general interest: ‘Mr. Wightman, venturing to suggest that “anchors were not | 


thrown out at all,” that “the ablative absolute here puts the hypothetical case 
merely,’ and that “the subjunctive compleventury : . . is one of Ideal Certainty” 


offers the following alternative: “‘ And though they were to cast anchor, yet since © 
then on the other hand they would fill, these latter, as their only recourse, standing © 


= oe 4 


out to sea even in the face of the night, headed for the continent.” Now it seems to | 


me that Caesar’s contemporary readers would have understood both the ablative | 


absolute and the subjunctive in the same sense as his modern editors, and that since | 


in the one or two passages in whici’’he admittedly uses a subjunctive of Ideal 
Certainty his meaning is unmistakable, if he had intended to convey that the ships 
did not anchor, he would have expressed his meaning differently. ‘I do not 
hesitate,” writes Professor Postgate, ‘‘ to say that in my opinion your interpretation 


of the Latin words ‘ ancoris iactis cum fluctibus complerentur ’ is correct and that of 


Mr. Wightman inadmissible.” ’ 
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Mar. 26. L. Bloomfield, An Introduction to the Study of Language (G. M. Bolling). 
‘Among students of linguistics there is a general consensus of opinion about the 
fundamental principles on which their work is based. . . . Professor Bloomfield’s 
book is limited avowedly to this “ accepted doctrine,” and the non-linguist may use 
it without fear of being misled upon such questions.’ 

Apr. 16. F.H. Fowler contributes to this and the following number a paper 
entitled Determined Futurity in Greek. His object is ‘to show for Greek that the 
subjunctive, starting with the w#l/ meaning, developed the meaning of determined 
futursty, that the optative, starting with the wish meaning, did the same thing, and 
that the optative developed still another meaning, that of contingent determined 
futurity.’ ‘That which is bound to be or to happen, whether through a law of 
nature or of some other force, may be said to be determined. I therefore propose 
the term “determined futurity” as the designation of this modal meaning.’ 
Numerous Homeric examples are examined and classified. Review: E. A. Gardner, 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture (W.N. Bates). ‘The book is so good that one cannot 
help wishing that it were better. ... The actual mistakes are very few; but there 
are omissions where one would look for information.’ 

Apr. 23. W. M. Lindsay, A Short Historical Latin Grammar (R. G. Kent). 
‘To sum up, the impression which the work leaves is that of a book not readily 
usable, careless in expression and full of small errors.’ 

May 7. R. W. Husband contributes a paper on the Chronology of the Reigns of 
the Caesars, in which he contends, in opposition to Mommsen (Staatsrecht II. 2. 802), 
that ‘an examination of the sources shows distinctly that the Roman historians 
regarded the actual day of accession as the beginning of an Emperor’s reign, and 
computed the duration of the reign from that day’ and not from January 1. Reviews: 
E. Tavenner, Studies in Magic from Latin Literature (A. S. Pease). ‘The purpose of 
this dissertation is, ‘“‘first, to furnish a general introduction to Roman magic, 
especially as reflected in Latin literature ; and then, to add, as a specimen of detailed 
study, a chapter on Roman prophylactic magic.” ... The work as a whole shows 
extensive and thoughtful reading in the authors and maturity of judgment in pre- 
senting the results obtained.’ C. A. Manning, A Study of Avchaism in Euripides 
(S. E. Bassett), The author of this dissertation considers ‘some of the ways in 
which Euripides . . . set himself to restore and revivify old forms of tragedy and 
older usages, and in which he carried on the tradition of Aeschylus,’ 
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Deutsche Literaturzeitung. XXXVIII. 1917. 


Jan. 27. J. Bielski, De aetatis Demosthenicae studtss Libanianis (Pschor). The 
work is a complete failure. 

Feb. 3. J. Geficken, Grsechische Epigramme (Preisendanz). This valuable book 
will give a new stimulus to the studies of the Anthologia Palatina. M.H. Boehm, 
Der Sinn der humanistischen Bildung (Grisebach). A serious booklet. 

Feb. to. P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius: Kunstbe- 
schretbungen justiniantscher Zeit, erkl. von P. F. Waser. Contains much more than 
the title would suggest. 

Feb. 17. H. Swoboda, Die griechtischen Biinde und der moderne Bundesstaat 
(Neumann). Tries to draw as much as possible from the sources available. 

Feb. 24. A: Boehm, Die Gottessdee bes Aristoteles (Gorland). Deserves attention. 
It explains that the deity of Aristotle contains no religious elements. H. Menge, 
Euchidss Phaenomena ¢¢ scripta musica, ed. H. M.; J. L. Heiberg, Euc. Fragmenta, 
collegit et disposuit J. L. H. (Manitius). Comes up to the requirements of modern 
criticism. 
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Mar. 3. H. Leisegang, Die Begriffe dey Zeit und Ewigheit im spatern Platonismus 
(Hoffmann). A careful and thorough investigation. F. Heerdegen, De uocum sponte 
et ultvo apud uetustiores scviptores latinos ui atque usu commentatio semastologa (Landgraf). 
It is to be hoped that the writer will extend his sharp investigation to the post- 
classical times. 

Mar. ro. M. Niedermann, Marcelli De medicamentis Uber (Hoffmann). Is 
even better than had been expected. 

Mar. 17. B. Maurenbrecher, Paverga zur lateinischen Sprachgeschschte und zum 
Thesaurus (Hermann). A learned work, but open to serious attacks. H. von Arnim, 
Esn altgriechisches Konigssdeal (Swoboda). An excellent popular treatment on a 
scientific basis. 

Mar. 24. M. Meister, De Axtocho dialogo (Philippson). His acuteness and 
extent of reading are marvellous; but there are many drawbacks. W. G. Holmes, 
The Age of Justinian and Theodova (Neumann). 

Mar. 31. T. Miller, Quomodo Pindarus chors persona usus sit (Rehm). Is well 
composed, and gives careful criticism. 

Apr. 7. P. Wendland, Hippolytus’ Werke, 3 Bd.: Refutatio omnium haeresium, 
ed. by P. W. (Lietzmann). An excellent commentary in a concise form. N. 
Hohlwein, L’Egypte Romaine (Wessely). A highly learned work. 

Apr. 14. +B. Keil, Eipjvyn (Hermann). An excellent work. 

Apr. 21. J. Odenthal, De formarum faxo faxim similium in enuntiatis secundariss 
condicionalibus positarum usu Plautino (Lattmann). Valuable, but on a wrong basis. 

Apr. 28. G. C. son Tingdal, Andelsen -is ¢ ackus. pluy. hos de efter-augustciska 
forfattarne (Hermann). Will remain a basis for all future investigations. 


Mnemosyne. XLV. 1. 


J. C. Naber, Obseruatiunculae de Iuve Romano: De Nilo Censitore. Continues his 
study of Egyptian land laws in the Roman period. M. Valeton, On Harmodius and 
Avistogeiton. Seeks to show that Thucydides, while realizing that the real liberators 
of Athens were the Alcmaeonidae, nevertheless consciously idealized the slayers of 
Hipparchus. The popular form of the story as found in the orators grew up about 
the time of the Persian War, when the Alcmaeonidae were unpopular. In reality 
the murder was a private act of vengeance, conceived and executed by the pair 
without fellow-conspirators at the Panathenaea on the day the affront was received. 
Hipparchus was the object of their wrath, not a mere fis-alley for Hippias. H. and 
A. did not call upon the Athenians (who were unarmed) to rise against the tyrants. 
P. J. Enk, Gratiius and Nemesianus. Argues from internal evidence that N. when 
he wrote his Cynegetica knew, and to some extent imitated, the work of G. A.G. 
Roos, Natalis Comes. Maintains that this sixteenth-century scholar and writer on 
Greek religion was in the habit of tampering with his authorities and passing off his 
own compositions as the work of ancient writers, and’ has been responsible for the 
insertion of spurious matter in the recent Fragmente dev griechischen Kultschriftsteller, 
edited by A. Tresp. W. Stuart Messer on Cic. Tusc. Disp. III. 19. 45, O poctam 
egregium ; guamquam ab his cantoribus Euphorionss contemnstur. Argues that Ennius 
himself was ‘cantor Euphorionis,’ his vision of Homer, which begins the Annales, 
being imitated from that poet. Hence C. is contrasting Ennius the great imitator 
of E. with the poetasters who imitated him in C.’s own day. L. Rank attempts, if 
not to restore, at least to render intelligible the prologue to Phaedrus, Book IV. 
H. Wagenvoort deals with the poems of Lygdamus which are found in the so-called 
third and fourth books of Tibullus. His conclusions are: The fifth elegy of L. was 
written much later than the others (circa 12 a.p.). The five elegies to Neaera (i.e. 
Sulpicia) were written circa 21 B.c. L. knew the Culex, which probably dates from 
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ciyvca 20 B.c. L. may perhaps be identified with Servius Sulpicius, cousin of 
Sulpicia. J. J. Hartman on St. Mark ix. 40, ‘He that is not against us is on our 
side.’ Regards the text as a proverb familiar through the empire in both Greek and 
Latin form from the days of the Civil War between Pompey and Caesar, the latter 
of whom originated it, as we learn from Cicero’s speech for Ligarius (33), ~‘ te 
[dicere audiebamus] te [putare] omnes qus contra te non essent, tuos.’ P. Groeneboom, 
(Varia) contributes notes elucidatory of the epitome Monacensis of Theophrastus. 
F. Miiller, On the Oscan word ‘Tadast.’ Connects it with the Persian @adaya(h) 
[Behistun] signifying ‘uideatur.’ J. van Wageningen seeks to establish the view of 
Scaliger that there are two words fulmen derived from root (1) of fulgeo, (2) of fulcto. 
J. J. Hartman has a note on Pliny, Ep. vi. 8. 


XLV. 2. 


J. C. Naber continues his studies in Roman Law, beginning a new series of 
articles, De Dominsorum tncerto tollendo. W. Voligraff discusses the meaning of the 
second of his Two Fragments of Hevaclestus, which runs, according to Bywater (100), 
paxerGae xp tiv Shpov iwép rod vouov Sxwomep treixeos. Three codd. however after 
Tov vouov have the words trép rod yivopévov, V. holds these words to be genuine. 
He cites passages (1) to justify the asyndeton (2) to show that 7d yeyvopuevov can 
mean that which ss due. He translates the fragment Populum tus ac fas instar 
muri tuers oportet. His history of the form of expression is 73 yeyvépevdv tive 
originally=‘id quod alicui obtingit,’ then=‘id quod ei obtingere oportet,’ i.e. 
‘quod debitum est." P. H. Damsté, Pytheas of Massilia. Seeks to show that 
(1) P.’s journey was a private venture; (2) it was undertaken to inquire into the 
sources of supply and means of conveyance of tin; (3) after inspecting the tin mines 
of Britain P. made straight for the Frisian islands, (4) then circumnavigated Britain, 
proceeding along the east, north, and west coasts in order. J. J. Hartman seeks to 
elucidate the meaning of Martial VIII. 45. He emends ‘ mihi’ to ‘tibi’ in the first 
and ‘tum’ to ‘tam’ in the last line. H. D. Verdam, Plato’s Reply to Polycrates’ Speech 
against Socrates. Arrives at the conclusion that the following works are thus con- 
nected: Lysias, Ov. XIV. (395 B.c.), is attacked in Plato’s Gorgias (394/3), which in 
turn was assailed by Polycrates Ov. in Socratem. This last was attacked in Lysias, 
A pol, Socr. (391), and Plato’s Hipp. Min., Ion, Apol., Crito, Menex., Euthyphro, H4pp. 
Maz. (391-388). In 389 Polycrates brings out his Busivis, which is answered by 
Plato in his Hippias Mator (388) and by Isocrates in his Busirts. J. J. Hartman has 
a series of notes on Cic. Pro Quinctio, P. H. Damsté has found among the natives of 
Sumatra a riddle closely corresponding to that proposed by the Sphinx and answered 
by Oedipus. J. J. Hartman has a note on Persius I. 6, and J. H. W. Strijd notes 
on Plutarch’s De Sera Numinum Vindicta, 


Revue de Philologie. XL. 3. 


P. Lejay, Essais et notes sur Virgsle. This article opens with a long discussion 
on the various ways of expressing an indeterminate subject in Latin. It is followed 
by notes on a number of passages, among which are: Aen. VII. 655 sqq., where 
Warde Fowler’s views are criticized; X. 185-197; Georg. II. 95 the traditional 
spelling pracctae should be retained; II. 413 rusts should be read; II. 492, with an 
examination of the archaic use of sub. P. Foucart, Ad Inscr. Gr. (ed. min.) II*. 1 
(= Hicks-Hill, No. 81). M. Badolle, Notes sur Valerius Flaccus VI. 1; VI. 208; 
VIII. 83, also a note on words coined by V. F. S. Reinach, Pamnasttos critique. 
‘J’ai rapporté des raisons qui semblent justifier la haute estime ov |’antiquité parait 
avoir tenu ses opinions sur |’authenticité et l’attribution des oeuvres, ainsi que sur 
les particularités biographiques des écrivains et des hommes d’Etat.’ A. Cartault, 
Lucvéce De rerum natura IV. 1123: Virgile Eneide V1. 586. Bulletin Bibliographique 
with reviews by P. Lejay of The Year's Work in classical Studses, 1915, ed. C. Bailey, 
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of E, A. Loew's Beneventan Script and of E. Tavenner’s Studses in Magic from Latin 
Lstevature. Revue des Revues et publications d’Académies relatives 4 l’antiquité 
classique. Fascicules publiés en 1915, pp. 65-112. 


Rheinisches Museum. LXXI. 2. 


J. H. Lipsius, Die dlteste Steuerverfassung. On the signification of risnpa, etc. 
Ed. Fraenkel, Zur Geschichte des Wortes fides. Completion and interpretation of his 
article in the Thesaurus latinus. A. Ludwich, Homerische Gelegenhettsdichtungen. A 
continuation of his former investigations. H.T. Miiller, vos bes Plotinos. Lexico- 
graphical investigations. H. Kallenberg, Procopsana. Contains conjectures, etc. 
Th. Birt, Laus und Entlausung. Ein Bestvag zu Lucslius und Martial. As the ancients 
took a bath daily, the louse was almost unknown to them. Only the $0e:piacis, 
which has nothing to do with the louse, was known to them, Miusze.ven: K. 
Preisendanz, Ein Dichter ‘ Pius’? (Ad Anthol. Palat. XI. 333). H. Lietzmann, Zs 
Norden’s Agnostos Theos. Controverts Th. Birt, Rhein. Mus. LXIX. 346 sqq. 
H. Lietzmann, Carmen: Taufsymbol. P. Wolters, Epigraphische Kleinighetten. Nikos 
A. Bens, Zu einer byzantinischen Inschvift aus Panton vom Jahre 882. A. Brinkmann, 
Liuckenbisser. 


LXXI. 3. 


tF. Rihl, Justus von Tiberias. If the work of Justus had been preserved, we 
should have to prefer his version to that of Josephus, as he wrote not from the 
standpoint of the Roman conquerors, but from that of the Jews. Besides, he was 
unprejudiced as regards political and religious currents. W. Kroll, Dse Zeit des 
Cornelsus Labeo, By B. Béhm and Bousset he is wrongly put before Suetonius. 
B. A. Miller, Zin neuer griechischey Roman: Papiri greci e latini (Firenze) II. 1913. 
No. 151 is probably a fragment of a Greek novel. H.vonArnim, Platos Lysis. He 
vehemently opposes Pohlenz (Gott. Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1916) on the meaning of the 
conception ¢:Afa with Plato, and the date of the dialogue Lysis. H.Schéne, Zu 
Galens Schrift Tepi rot wap’ ‘Immoxpare: xipatros. On some three hiatus in the codex 
Laurentianus; also a number of conjectures. H. Hollstein, Ein Gedicht Hadrsans. 
Opposes O. Immisch (Neue Jahrb., 1915) in connection with the poem of Hadrian's 
‘animula uagula blandula,’ etc.; the adjectives pallidula rigida, etc., belong to loca. 
The whole poem is only a joke. Muisze.tten: E, Bethe, Theoknit-Epigramm und 
Theokvit-Portratt. J. van Wageningen, Anziehungskraft. With Dicaearchus we find 
the word cvvéAxew in the sense of attraction of the sun without medium (<gravity). 
A. Brinkmann, Lichenbiisser. 


Rivista di Filologia e di istruzione Classica. XLV.1. Jan. 1917. 


A. Gandiglio, Questions and Notes regarding the Syntax of Apposition in Latin. 
Criticizes the rules laid down by Stegmann in the second edition of Kihner’s 
Satzlehve, and collects long lists of geographical names in apposition from Pliny and 
elsewhere. A. Beltrami, On the Text of the Giessen Papyrus 40, Col. 1 (Constitutio 
Antonina de ciuitate peregrinis danda). Gives the text after Meyer and Gino Segré, 
and attempts to reduce still further the number of lacunae and to supply a Latin 
version. R. Sabbadini, Philological Notes on the Secretum of Petvarch, Argues from 
internal evidence that the Secretum was composed at Vaucluse in 1342-3 and 
retouched at Milan in or after 1353. Gives a list of the authors quoted in the 
Secretum which is found to correspond in essentials with the list of Petrarch’s library, 
studied by S. in Rendiconti d. v. Inst. Lomb, XXXIX. F. Calonghi, The Brescsan 
Codex of Tébullus. An elaborate study of this MS. (Brizianus A. VII. 7) which is 
held to be derived from an original very similar to Ambr.and V. Gives a list of the 
agreements of Br. with Ambr. and V., and also of the readings where Br. accords 
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with G, without also agreeing with Ambr. and V. G. Pesenti, Amecdota Latina. 
Gives an account of a MS. (Monacensis Lat. 807 M.) in the writing of Politian, which 
contains considerable extracts from Paperinus De Analogia (hitherto only known in 
four small fragments), also extracts from Phocas and from an unnamed ‘scriptor 
metricus,’ The extracts are given in full. C. O. Zuretti, Greek Philosophy in Syriac 
and Arabic. Draws attention to three papers by Dr. Furlani on Oriental MSS. 
containing data important for the study of Aristotelian philosophy, viz. (a) a Syriac 
treatise presenting points of affinity to the work of Porphyry eis ras 'Apurrorédovus 
Karnyopias Kata mevow Kai dmréxpwiw; (b) an Arabic compendium of the Adyos 
ceparawdns mwepi yux7s of Gregory Thaumaturges; (c) a Syriac paraphrase of an 
anonymous commentary on the Categories of Aristotle. H. Moricca, Senecana ; de 
quibusdam in Senecae epistulis alissque scripts, qus sunt aut habentur corrupti, emendandis, 
Deals with: Ep, II. 5. (17) 3; VII. 6. (68) 11; XV. 3. (95) 56; De Trang, Anims 
IX. 1; Ad Mare. de consol. 11.1; De Iva Il. 11. 4; Ad Seren. de otio 2. 2. 


XLV. 2. Apr. 


E. Stampini, Lucretiana V. Emendations of three passages in Lucretius, 
Proposes in V. 485 ‘extremae ad limina partis,’ in V. 880-1 ‘ ex alienigenis membris 
compacta, potestas hinc illinc par, vis non sat par si esse potissit, in V. 1442 ‘tum 
mare ueliuolis florebat litora propter.’ P. Rasi, On a dwa{ cipnuévov in Quintilian 
(Inst, Or. IX. 3. 8). In the quotation from Vergil (Eci. IV. 62) in this passage the 
true reading of the MSS. is ‘cui non risere parentes,’ which is also the certain 
reading of the MSS. of Vergil and is confirmed by Servius, But as the point of 
Quintilian’s quotation is the change of number exemplified by the plural ‘ qui’ 
followed by ‘ hunc,’ he appears to have read the passage ‘ qui non risere parentes.’ 
But the construction ‘ridere aliquem’ in the sense of ‘smiling on’ a person is without 
parallel. It is here suggested that Quintilian found ‘qui’ or ‘quoi’ in his copy, and 
read it as a nominative plural instead of a dative singular. R. Sabbadini, The 
Library of Zomino of Pistosa. Zomino of Pistoia (1387-1458) took part in the councils 
of Pisa and Constance, obtained a canonry of Pistoia, and in 1431 a chair of poetry 
and rhetoric at Florence. He left his library by will to the commune of Pistoia, and 
a catalogue of it containing 111 vols. was compiled in 1460 and is still extant. 
The present article traces the fate of these books, of which twenty-seven are in the 
Bibliotheca Forteguerriana, nine in the Harleian Collection, nine in the Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal, four were in the La Valliére Collection, and one is at Romorantin. 
F. Calonghi, The Codex Brixianus of Tsbullus. Concludes the study of this MS., 
giving its agreements with V.5 and its variations from O. E. Bignone, Am Epicurean 
Polemic against the Stoic Doctrines of Providence, Destiny and Fortune contained in 
Herculaneum Papyrus No; 1670. This papyrus, published by Bassi in Rivista XLIV. 
(1916), is here examined, and its contents compared in detail with other Stoic and 
Epicurean texts. It is a polemic by an Epicurean author, probably Philodemus, 
against the Stoic doctrine of Providence as developed by Chrysippus. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1916. 

Nov. 27. C. Heubner, De bells Hespaniensts commentario quaestiones grammaticae 
(J. Kéhm). A thorough treatment of the relation of the unknown editor to the 
literary and popular language. The peculiarity of his style lies in the perversion of 
rhetorical standards. E. Wolff, Tacstus’ Germania fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart. 
3 ed. (G. Andresen). 

Dec. 4. Roy T. Deferari, Luctan’s Atticism : the Morphology of the Verb (Schulze). 
An elaborate investigation, chiefly statistical H. F. Soveri, De ludorum memoria 
praccipue Tertulliana capita selecta (Gelzer). An excellent antiquarian work on the 
Roman theatre. 
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Dec. 11. E. ‘Reisinger, Griechenland: Landschaften und Bauten. Schilderungen 
deutscher Retsenden (Fiechter). A charming present. F. Kraus, Die Formeln des 
griechischen Testaments (Viereck). A substantial contribution to the study of papyri. 
C. Lindsten, De codsce Upsalienss C. 49. A welcome contribution to the history of 
antiquarianism in Italy at the end of the fifteenth century. 

Dec. 18. Helmreich, Handschriftliche Verbesserungen zu dem Hippokvatesglossar des 
Galen (Fuchs). An attractive specimen of minute literary criticism; the text is 
emended with the help of two newly discovered Italian manuscripts. A. Holder, Die 
Reichenauer Handschriften beschnieben und erlautert. Bd. II. u. I1I1. A mode: piece of 
work. N. Béens, Bestrage zur ksrchischen Geographie Griechenlands (Gauschinietz). Solves 
many problems of the Notstia episcopatuum Graecorum. 

Dec. 25. N. Wecklein, Homer, Odysee. 2 vols. (Stiirmer). An independent 
commentary, but not always on sure ground. T. Schwab, Alexander Numeniu repi 
oxnparwv (Tolkiehn). Valuable. 

1917. Jan.1. J. van Wageningen, De Ciceronis libvo Consolationis (Sternkopf). 
A reconstruction of the collection of fragments, carried out carefully and cautiously. 

Jan. 8 H. Zimmern, Akhadische Fremdworter als Beweis fiir babylonischen 
Kultureinfluss (Handel). A valuable basis for future study of the Semitic loan- 
material in Greek. A, W. Persson, Zur Textgeschichte Xenophons (Wessely). A 
thorough study of the indirect tradition. A. Trendelenburg, Kaiser Augustus und 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, (Ziehen). A proposal for a future triumphal monument, dis- 
approved by the reviewer. 

Jan. 15. A. Gelber, Auf griechsscher Evde im Sommer 1912; O. Kern, Nord- 
griechische Skizzen ; E. Oberhummer, Hellas als Wiege dev wissenschaftlichen Geographie ; 
A. Struck, Zur Landeskunde von Griechenland (R. Wagner). Studi della scuola 
papirologica. Vol. I. (Wessely). An undertaking well begun. 

Jan. 22. Th. Birt, Romische Chavakterkopfe (Nobl). An amusing book, but 
lacking in the respect due to facts, 

Jan. 29. J. Geficken, Griechische Epigramme (Ziehen). Excellent. K. Erbacher, 
Griechisches Schuhwerk (Lamer). Leads up to important general reflections. 

Feb. 5 (and 12). E. Cavaignac, Histoire de l'antiquité. II. Athénes. III. La 
Macédoine, Carthage et Rome (Cauer). 

Feb.12. A. Maviglia, L’attsuita artistica ds Lisippo (Urlichs). Sharply criticized. 
E. Wolff, P. Cornelss Tacsts Historiarum Uébrs gus supersunt, erkl. von E. W. and ed. 
(Heraeus). An excellent commentary. 

Feb. 19 (and 26). F. Noack, 2xnvi tpayixy (Dérpfeld). A valuable compen- 
dium. The reviewer disagrees in details only. 

Feb.19. C.Schuchhardt, Der Goldfund vom Messingwerk bes Eberswalde (Draheim). 
A beautiful publication, worthy of its subject. H.T. Holly, A Platonic passage in 
Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida (Nohl). Unfavourably reviewed. 

Mar. 5 (and 12). O. Hoffmann, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache (Drerup). 
The general treatment includes in a form convenient for reference a mass of scientific 
results, and its value is unimpaired by the fact that occasional hasty theories are 
open to severe criticism. 

Mar. 5. A. Dohring, Griechische Heroen und Abendgeister (Steuding). The treatise 
in its present form is not of use for scientific research, 

Mar. 19. A. E. Phontrides, The Chorus of Euripides. Written with care and 
independence. 
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